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LIFE. 


BY CHARLES LIST. 
The hues that in the flower shine 
Without its labor there have grown, 
Like pilgrims kneeling ronnd a shrine 
Called by its sanctity alone. 
iNo* searching mines and caves with vows 
Those géms their fadeless beauty find, 
That power arrays on king!y brows 
To flatter pride and awe mankind. 








Not by some dark and cunning scheme 
Parsued with wearying toil and thought, 
Not faneying in the idlest dream 
That fortune such a gift had brought, 
That hill received its piny crest, 
That sunset cloud its purple robe, 
its dark blue veil the ocean’s breast, 
Its silver armor yonder globe. 


No finny Mentor needs the fish 
That, seeking food and pleasure, roves 
Where nature grants him every wish, 
In sunny streams or coral groves. 
The bird in all its tasks how skilled, 
Tanght by no sage the use of spring, 
No plumy Angelo to build, 
No warbling Mendeissohn to sing. 


But not an easy task is life 
To him who sees in nature’s plan, 
With blessings half completed rife, 
The duty and the power of man ; 
‘That he to error's dark abyss, 
Or to the rays of wisdom’s sun, 
May sink in pain or rise in bliss, 
That life and universe are one. 


When learning opens all her scrolls, 
Explaining each obscure device, 
He sees how many worthy sools 
Have been delusion’s sacrifice; 
When acience sets with stars his sky, 
And reason’s lamp his path illumes, 
He sees what guifs around him lie, 
Of bright and cherished hopes the tombs : 


Yet knows that love will turn to light, 

And generous deeds to costly gems, 
‘To clothe us all in robes of white, 

And crown our brows with diadems ; 
That bards who siog in ecstasy 

Of happier homes in lands divine, 
Tell faintly what the earth would be 

If man conformed to Heaven’s design. 


‘Then may he calmly seek his way 

Though thorny doubts before him rise, 
And truth’s obscure and struggling ray 

With feeble aid his feet supplies : 
Angels his weary steps shall count, 

His thoughts and hopes + hall heavenly grow, 
His heart become a crystal fount 

Whence streams of joy shall ever flow. 

waert * LEA 
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THE MASQUERADE OF S—— FORT. 


A STORY OF THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, 





BY MARY IRVING. 


In glancing over the quaint chronicles of the 
Indian wars, it is pleasant toturn from gory tales 
of savage cruelty, to the few instances where that 
cruelty was bafiled. Pleasantest is such a story, 
heard by the fading coals of a winter fire, from 
the lips of some good old grandmamma. | have 
a friend, who is neither grandmother nor aunt; 
yet she tells me many a tale of the olden time. 
The incidents of the following story she heard 
from the lips of the principal heroine, who died at 
an advanced age, some thirty or forty years ago. 

The Massachusetts colony, as it suffered first, 
also suffered most severely from the depredations 
of the savages. In the hill-country of its west- 
ern frontier, their freyuent surprisals and skir- 
mishes lefc the settlers little quiet or peace of 
mind. Every town had its “fort,” and for some 
years scarcely a season passed, when some alarm 
did not drive the inhabitants within its walls. 
The “getting into fort,” as it used to be termed 
in letters of that day, came to be anticipated and 
provided for, almost as naturally as the “ getting 
in” of the crops. 

At one time, the settlers of the now pleasant 
village of S——, on account of some menacing 
demonstrations, hid left their log-cabined farms, 
and intrenched themselves within their strong- 
hold. There seemed no imminent danger; but 
it was a time of war, and they knew too well the 
risk of carelessness. They had remained there 
for several months, however, without being seri- 
ously molested, when their stock of provisions 
began to fall short. A council upon the affairs of 
the larder was forthwith held. The nearest poiut 
at which flour could be obtained was a fort dis- 
tant a journey of a day anda half. To reach it, 
they must thread dark foresta-filled with hostile 

Indians. It was decided that the men should go 
in a body on the hazardous expedition, leaving 
the women and children unprotected for three 
days, but, as they trusted, safe. Accordingly they 
stole out, with muffled tread, just before the dawn 
of day, and marched off in solid phalanx, leaving, 
besides the boys and one trusty sentinel, only the 
old and the disabled of their sex to guard their 
choicest treasures. The day of their departure 
passed as idly and as tediously as days in the 
crowded fort were wont to pass, The sun at last 
sank lazily down the western slope of the sky, 
throwing shadow-mantles upon the forest trees 
that circled the fort around, at a safe distance. 


The women were sauntering languidly within 
or about the barricades; and a group of boys and 
girls, the only things that seemed to retain the 
spirit of life, were playing at “hide and seek” 
among the unnumbered old chests, barrels, bas- 
kets, and bundles, that made up the joint stock of 
the community. 

Io a turreted, stuffed, arm chair, at one end of 
the principai room, gat 9 girlish-looking matron, 
whom you would have marked at once a8 an ex- 
otic flower in that hard soil. She was not won- 
drously beautiful, but slight, graceful, and fairy- 
like in face and figure, wearing that indefinable 
Something that envelopes the true lady every- 
where, be she crowned with a sun-bonnet or @ 
coronet. As respects externals, she was dressed 
in the same coarse robes those around her wore ; 
but @ babe lay sleeping on her arm, and its ’broi- 
dered muslin frock was scarcely whiter than ‘the 
hand that pressed it to its mother’s breast. Lily 
of Massachusetts as she was, w 
pes 88, we will call her 

On a high bench by the window towereg a per- 
fect contrast to our lowly lily. The sunflower 
would have been fittest emblem of the tall, brown. 
featured and brown-haired woman, who sat wield. 
inga giant needle—it could not be called sewing— 
against a huge rent in some soldier’s habiliment, 
Peggy W. (you could never have convinced her 
of & claim to the swan-like name of Margaret) 
had a pair of eyes that flashed, rather than look- 

ed. They glanced always sidelong fro 
ling array of guardian lashes, shaded by a brow 
dark as a hill-top against the twilight sky. One 
es s flashed upon Lilia ate 
to knot her‘ : The + ocean $i ‘Vedn- 
ing upon the hard cushions of her chair, gazing 














steps. 


ics, to-night! 


from a brist- | » 


“The Indians!” 


“T know it! I spied the dastardly skulkers be- 
hind yonder bush clump! 
copper-face outside ?” 

“We are the victims of a deep-laid plot,” re- 
turned the old soldier. 


waited for this opportunity. They have tracked i . 
our men, and they are to attack us to-night! God hand ae venrnnan The ng gre. be were, thatabling 
best knows our doom or our defence. 
stay here!” 
Sobs and shrieks drowned his departing foot- 
None heeded another in the first moment 
of that confused anguish. 
“ My God! my husband !” faltered Lilian, tot- 
tering to the cradle of her child. She sank to 
the floor with clasped hands, bowing her head 
upon them in a mother’s agony and hopelessness. 
“Hush! every mother’s child of you!” rang 
out Miss W.’s shrill voice; and Lilian looked in- 
stinctively up to the only undaunted eye in the 
room. 
“Silence, and up with you! You’ve something 
else to do than to sob away your senses in hyster- 
Mrs. L, are you going to sit there 
and see your baby’s brains dashed out against 
that chimney piece? I’ve neither chick nor child, 
thank Heaven! but if I had forty, they should. 
see to-morrow’s sun shine, please God!” 
“God! our only hope is in Him!” gasped poor 
Lilian. 
“Our hope is in the common sense He has 
given us, I tell you! We have not one moment to 
lose now. Friends, follow me !” 
She sprang into the guard-room with an elastic 
bound, whose echo seemed to galvanize the whole 
throng of fainting ones behind her. This room 
was a small apartment, stocked with arms, and 
tapestried with the regimentals and clothes, new 
and old, of the garrison. A great paré of its fur- 
niture had absented itself with its lawful owners; 
still a goodly array of garments and guns, such 
as they were, remained. 
“Throw down the regimentals!” she cried, 
suiting the action to the word. All the old 
clothes, too—quick!” They obeyed her mechan- 
ically and wonderingly. 


dreamily through the port-hole of a window, on 
the thin clouds that scaled its “ spot of sky.” 
“ You're kind 0’ lonesome, hey %” inquired Miss 
W., in a condescending tone, as though she were 
addressing a child. 
Lilian shook back a stray lock, and smiled a 
little anxiously. 
“IT could almost conjure up skulking Indians 
.| out of the shadows among those gnarled old trees 
yonder,” she answered, 
“ Never speak of the Evil One, and he won't 
appear, child! You're scary—not used to being 
left without your husband. Now I—when father 
lived up country”— 
She was going on to “wind a yarn,” as sailors 
say, from her own tough experience; but the 
thread was snapped in the outset by the old sen- 
tinel, who just then stepped to the door, calling 
out— 
“Mrs. L., here is old Fire-Arrow, for his to- 
bacco again.” 
Old Fire-Arrow-—his unpronounceable Indian 
name had been thus translated—was a trustwor- 
'thy friend to the whites, amd: cherished a pecu- 
liarly grateful attachment toward Colonel L, the 
husband of Lilian. 
Lilian laid her nursling carefully into its crib, 
stepped to a closet above the high mantel shelf, 
and taking down a sort of horn pouch, carved off 
with her delicate hand a huge quid of the pre- 
cious weed. 
“ Don’t let him in,” added she, as she gave the 
parcel into the soldier’s hand. Walking along 
to the wicker crib, she took her babe’s tiny hand, 
and stood watching its lips, parting to every 
breath. 
Suddenly Miss W. sprang up from her bench, 
dropping her work, with a half-suppressed scream 
of surprise or terror. 
Before she could open her lips again, the door 
was burst ajar, and the old sentinel staggered in, 
with a fear-blanched face. 
mercy upon us!” he ejaculated, unsteadily. 
An electric shock of terror shot through the 
bosom of every timid listener, and all sprang up, 
pale and quivering—all but Peggy W., who, hav- 
ing recovered her momentarily lost self-posses- 
sion, stepped before him with arms a-kimbo. 
“ Well!” what are you shaking here for?” she 
demanded, flashing her leopard-like glance on his 
bleaching countenance. 


“Oh God! have 


But what said that 


“The savages have 


1 must not 


Now, put them on!” she commanded, briefly. 
“ Miss Peggy, what do you mean ?” 


“JT mean to save our scalps,” retorted the daunt- 
less woman, while she buttoned the first officer’s 
second best coat over her own broad chest. 
“¢Slow enough of understanding, are ye all!’ 
Do you not contprehend, that if these fiends in- 
carnate can be cheated into the belief that a part 
of our garrison has been left here, they will be 
likely to let us alone? You are to rig up instant- 
ly, and show yourselves in and: about the fort. 
There is light enough yet to make ourselves visi- 
ble to watching eyes.” 
Silently every woman fitted herself to the 
strange garments ; it was not an hour for hesita- 
Miss W., who strode about 
in the capacity of amateur valet, tossed a suit of a 
sailor’s “Sunday wearing” to Lilian. “They'll 
do you”—she commented, with a measuring 
glance. 

Timid Lilian’s fiogers trembled too violently 
to fasten the brass buttons of the sea-green jack- 
et; and an instinctive blush bloomed in her white 
cheek, as Miss Peggy rudely seized her to assist. 

* Follow me!” again spoke the intrepid leader. 
The old sentinel started, as the strange troop 
emerged from the inner room. He had been lean- 
ing on his firelock, in bewildered despair ; and 
now he looked as though a new bewilderment 
had stricken him dumb. 

“Throw your drum over your shoulders, and 
throw open the gates!” commanded the Colonel 
pro. tem., in a short, > 

“ This is folly, madness!” he ejaculated. 

“You are not—you cunnot march out against 
the enemy!” 

“T am taking my garrison out to parade, do you 
comprehend, sir? and I am not in a mood to be 
trifled with!” 

“But Miss Peggy, Miss W., if I understand 
you, why not show yourselves on the battlements ; 
it would be safer and better.” 

“We will moutit them after we have shown 
ourselves before the gateway. Lieut. L.! bring up 
the rear! Heads up! hearts firm, comrades! for- 
get that you are women ¢his hour! na 

She stepped outside the gate, and flourishing 
her rusty sword above her head, watched with 
piercing glance her out-coming troop. A motley 
assemblage it was indeed, a caricature of a mas- 
querade, which, at any other time and place 
might have provoked a monk of Ls Trappe to a 
“Tattered and torn gar- 
ments,” a “ world to wide,” hung loosely on the 
delicate figures they shrouded. Here aswordless 
scabbard heaved over a quick-beating side, there 
a trembling hand held up a flintless fire-lock. 
Stuffed soldiers caps shielded straying locks from 
betrayal, and slouched old hats drooped over 
faces ‘too pale. Lilian L. stepped last over the 
threshold, with a glance behind her, and a second 
to the wood-circle around them. Her lips paled 
again, she reeled, gnd lowered her head. 

“Pair lady and faint heart!” muttered the 
desperate-leader, in a tone of smothered thun- 
der ; “ will you betray all our scalps by fainting 
now? In with you!” 
be Lilian wavered 


tion or for debate. 


roar of merriment. 


sharp tone. 


Now! 


roudly raised and steps apparently fi 


lowed. 


Yet that death-like faintness 
to her heart as the shadows by 
seemed to take fresh life. They 


e out, with beat of drum. 


“Oh, dear! not 


cecal or earl eietiontc 


I 


, a8 their G 


. 
ys 


and 







ed 





form e-looking rifle. 


” 


an instant between fear and 
hame. The latter conquered; and, with head 
she fol- 
ebbed 
the tree trunks hi 
marched in as 


they had 
oy ow erthe battlements,” added the conduct- 
or. ‘* How many ae can fire off a gun ?” 


eeked lassie of 


Has any of my lady readers ever attempted to 
handle a gun really loaded?’ And does she re- 
member the thrill which the first touch of such 
deadly weapon poured over her nerves, before 
she ventured to actually pull the trigger, and 
start back in horror at her ownaudacity? Then 
can she realize the trembling of hand and limb, 
and the wavering of heart and nerve, when the 
discharge of a dozen guns pealed from the log- 
ee battlements of that fort. It was enough. 
Wilight was fading, and night coming on. Wo- 
man’s skill had done what human skill could do, 
and now to wait the issue! They went down. 
“We must keep on this gear,” remarked Miss 
W. “If we entertain unwelcome company to- 
night, it will domo harm in life, and it may bring 
us a world of good. Lie down about—those that 
can ; for my own part. I watch to-night.” 
“Pm sure none of us ’Il think of sleeping!” 
moaned one and another. 
“ Well, hush ! don’t fret your nerves; you may 
need them before morning, though | trust not. 
Andrew, (to the sentinel,) are the guns all loaded 
again ?” 
“ Yes’m, and cocked.” 
¥ Ie there not a barrel of tar in the out-room? 


“ Yes’m.” : 

.. * Haye it ready i» heat in a trice, Andrew!” 
“Aye, aye, ing’awi” He turned to go, but 
paused. “TI hope it’s no offence to you, ma’am, 
but'l’'d warn you that our dependence is not on 
any arm of flesh to-night. There’s One on high 
who cin hear and help ?” 

“You are right, good Andrew; we will com- 
mit ourselves to Him first.” And all bent the 
knee, while she breathed up to Heaven such a 
prayer as the hour of danger teaches. 

The night wore away. Its hours, intolerably, 
agonizingly long as they were, still passed at last. 
The moon rose soon after midnight, and looked 
in like an angel comforter upon the eyes that 
glared eagerly from every port hole. Had the 
savages awaited her signal torch? It was feared ; 
but no, she continued to pour down unwavering 
shadows on the still grass. 

The dawn of day lifted the dreadful burden of 
suspense—their lives were safe for long hours yet 
to come, and the reaction of feeling left most 
hearts weaker than in the first moments of ter- 
ror. They thanked God, wept, prayed, clasped 
their children, and at length scattered them- 
selves here and there, to relax their overstrained 
nerves in repose. Miss W. and a little vigilant 
band, among whom was our physically weak, but 
mentally courageous Lilian, kept watch and 
guard-mounted the barricades, and discharged 
their weapons occasionally with great firmness. 
Thus passed the day, and another night came on. 
In the first watch of that night, nearly all the 
weary eyes had closedin slumber. Peggy W.sat 
alone, on the seat where we first saw her, strain- 
ing her eyes to penetrate the dim veil of star- 
light; forthe moon was not yet up. She hadnot 
closed those eyes for nearly forty hours; still their 
fire was not quenched, though the brow above 
them looked haggard with watching. Her cheek 
leaned upon the rough sleeve of the coarsevoat she 
wore, her arm resting on the iron bars of the win- 
dow. 

“ Aunt Peggy!” exclaimed an urchin witha 





along from theinner room ; “ Aunt Peggy, I want 
a drink of water !” 
“Shut your head !” growled the amiable indi- 


vidual addressed. ‘“ Go back to bed!” 
“T don’t want to! I’m thirsty—my throat 
aches.” 


“ Bless yourself that you have yet a throat to 
ache! In with you!” 

The incipient “lord of creation” seemed in no 
haste to obey ; for he rubbed his sleepy eyes with 
the sleeve of his night-gown, and “ took an obser- 
vation by the dim light of the tallow candle. 

“T gay,” observed he, “you talk curious and 
you look funny enough. I think,” he added, de- 
liberately, “I shall call youuncle Peggy instead of 
Aunty!” 

“Be off—young one—you!” 

“But,” persisted the provoking youngster; 
“when will you put on your gown and cap again, 
and be Aunty?” a - a 
A well-aimed stroke of the arm was here dodged 
by the skilful young gentleman, whom it fright- 
ened into a precipitate fit of obedience, if making 
the desired use of his heels might thus be con- 
strued. His aunt wasin no haste to pursue him, 
however. Her ear had caught an ominous rust- 
ling in the woods. 

“Ma’am!” spoke the sentinel under the win- 
dow, in a muffled whisper. 

“] hear!” she returned, in the same tone. 
“ Shall I wake them ?” 

“Tt may be foes, and it may be friends. If it’s 
our men, they’ll march straight up to us. Wait 
a bit.” 

And wait they did, breathlessly. The night 
was breezelessly still, the fall of a chesnut or the 
chirp of asquirrel in the forest might have been 
detected by their ears. The rustling grew more 
distinct, the trampling of many feet; but a 
stealthy trampling followed. Oh! for one gleam 
of moonlight! Miss W. turned to lay her hand 
upon the gun beside her, and stood like a statue. 
Dark shadows now loomed up from the shadowy 
night; they increased in number—they seemed 
to form a line before the very gate—there they 
paused. 

“1 must hail them,” murmured the sentinel. 
“Do so,” breathed Miss W. 


strong voice. 

deep groan, like “ Thank God!” in true English 
accents, ran through the now broken line. 

Col. L., for it was no other, darted past the 
dimly-lighted passage. 

tion. 


wildly. : . 
“ Your brother! where is my wife !” 


row passage. 


brothers, and fathers, who could ill recognise them 


into the inner-room. 


countenance full of bewildered terror. 


disorder over it. 
apartment—he scarcely comprehended the whole 
feet. 
“ What—what’s this!” he cried. 
of water, somebody! ho there.” 
The wholethrong poured into the apartment 
the women laughing and sobbing hysterically 
away big drops from their brown cheeks. 
“ Pretty fine, this! 


yourselves, I’m thinking we'll keep on the regi 
mentals! What is all this flammery about?” 


ing up from his charge. 


bring me.” 
care of ourselves!” 
of you,” solemnly replied the officer. 


the rich voice of the minister,- who 


heads ?” 


the whole credit of the idea.” 


toher side. “I have shot ®) 4. hand with a vice-like grasp. 


rother’s musket!” .. 


an elderly lady, “have shot. a 


1 can!” chirped a peony-ch 
mane 
ean 


seep pen when my . 


years Fries W 
Ma ae oooh, and. ordering, all 


tata ie es] ett 


down. 


I was on 
care of my own pre self. 


sht was when you 





“Briend or foe?” resolutely rang out his 


“Old boy, is that you!” responded the quick, 
agitated voice of one who sprang forward, while a 


sentinel, and stumbled against Miss W.in the 
“ How’s this!” He started back at the appari- 


“Where's my brother?” cried our heroine, 


They awaited no mutual answer, but each rush- 
ed onward to stem the living torrent that was 
pouring in from opposite directions, into that nar- 
The awakened women, utterly 
heedless of their apparel, in the frenzy of their sud- 
den safety, were rushingto meet their husbands, 


Col. L. shook every clinging hand away, and burst 


Lilian had lain down beside her babe, upon a 
straw pallet on the floor. The chrieks of surprise 
had just aroused and but half awakened her. 
She was lifting herself upon one elbow, with a 
The sea- 
blue sailor’s jacket (for the night gave it a deep- 
er hue) loosened, fell back from her white arm 
and neck; and her unbraided locks were falling in 


The officer cast a sweeping glance over the 


but she did. With a quick, incredulous cry, like 
one dreaming, she sprang forward, and fell at his 


“The voice 
is the voice of Lilian, but by all that is— A glass 


their sterner husbands not a whit more unmoved 
Strong men sat down like children, and wiped 


“ Bat what is the matter?” exclaimed Miss W. 
If you’re making women of 


“ Was it flammery to dream that you were all 
murdered, butchered in cold blood, or carried 
into a captivity worse?” exclaimed Col. W., look- 
“The old Indian Fire- 
Arrow met us early on our return, with tidings 
of your peril, which he had risked his head to 


“You might ha’ known we could have taken 
« We knew that Heaven alone could take care 


“And to Heaven give all the glory,” added 
i stood besid 


What put this lucky disguise into your 


“Tt was Miss Ws thought,” murmured Lil- 
ian from her husband’s ar her colorless cheek 
kindling into a warm glow, as she glanced from 
Col. L’s. eye to her page-like array. “She has 


“ We owe you more than our hearts can repay | 4 ms 
in words, Miss W.” exclaimed the officer, seizing | "ing the apuca ¢ the Federal Candactan, 
Eight States have been admitted in this way, 
j of the whole varpe Bay 3 
mitte d extending over the whole period ofthe 
Cette cs the Union—Vermont in 1791; Ken- 


. “You owe me—nothing at all! How you é 
iu | Squeeze & body’s fingers! oun 
Toutomneak slong o like foxee? 
found its walls yet standing! It seemed hoping 








against reason to dream of your successful resist- 
ance for an hour. It was running @ perilous-risk 
to venture herein the darkness; but we were des- 
perate men last eve !” 


you, you see !” 

“ What nerved you to such heroism ?” 

“Why, only a little common sense; and, more- 
over, I had a pretty stout will to live a while long- 
er in this sinful world !” 

“That isthe ‘lever that moves the world!” 
smilingly spoke the minister. 

i" aye sir! a right hearty will always finds its 
way 

Rest came down like a mantle upon relieved 
hearts that night, when the moon again climbed 
from the forest tops, up the clear, brightening 
heaven. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the Indians 
had actually assembled from three different 
points, to make an attack upon the fort during the 
first night. But they were completely deceived 
by the masquerading heroines into the belief that 
a reinforcement had arrived, or that the garrison 
had been larger than their calculations. Accord- 
ingly, they deferred, as we have seen, their dead- 
ly attempt. 

‘Aunt Peggy W,,” for she never changed a 
name which had won so-;nuébbenor, lived to pass 
a good old age in our quiet times of “ unroman- 
tic» civilization.” Somewhat of the romantic 
love of hazard lingered about her, however, for 
she persevered in tenanting, to the last, an old 
house whose timbers would scarcely hold togeth- 
er above her head, and which she was forced to 
leave in nights of violent wind or storm, for the 
safety of life and limb. 

She went to her rest in the old kirk-yard, with 
the burden of more than eighty years bowing her 
once erect form ; and peace toher memory. 





For the National Era. 


“DARE TO STAND ALONE.”* 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 








Be firm, be bold, be strong, be true, 
“ And dare to stand alone; ” 

Strive for the right, whate’er ye do, 
Though helpers there be none. 


Nay—bend not to the swelling surge 
Of popular sneer and wring; 

’ Twill bear thee on to ruin’s verge, 
With current wild and strong 


Stand for the right. Humanisy 
Implores, with groans and tears, 

Thine aid to break the festering links 
That bind her toiling years. 


Stand for the right. Though falsehood rail, 
And proud lips coldly sneer, 

A poisoned urrow cannot wound 
A conscience pure and clear. 


Stand for the right, and with clean hands 
Exalt the truth on high ; 

Thou’lt find warm, sympathising hearts 
Among the passers by. 


Men who have seen, and thought, and felt, 
Yet could not boldly dare 

The battle’s brunt, but by thy side 
Will every danger share. 


Stand for the right; proclaim it loud, 
Thou’'lt find an answering tone 

In horest hearts, and thou no more 
Be doomed to stand alone. 
* Channing. 


—_——_——. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. CROWELL, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 3, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
On the President’s Message relating to California. 


Mr. CROWELL said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: My desire to progress with 
the public business, and atonce to vote 
upon the various propositions before us, forbade 
me at an early day to take part in the discussion 
which has consumed so much of our time since 
the commencement of the present session. And 
after I had changed my original purpose, and 
made up my mind to be heard tpon “the great 
question of the day,” the difficulty of obtaining 
the floor among such a multitude of competitors 
has been so disheartening, that [have more than 
once resolved to cease all further efforts to ad- 
dress the Committee. But not having been 
wholly unobservant of the fruit which perseve- 
rance yields, and having been early taught to cul- 
tivate the grace of patience, Ihave held out to 
the present moment; and now, Mr. Chairman, 
through your kindness, I have secured the floor, 
and will proceed at once to the immediate subject 
under consideration. And that is, as I under- 
stand it, the Message of the President of the 
United States communicating to this House the 
Constitution of California. 

I do not cherish the vain hope that anything I 
may say will have the slightest influence upon the 
vote of a single member of this House. To give 
the reasons of my own vote, and vindicate the 
course which I deem it just to pursue, will be the 
main purpose of my remarks. If the Constitu- 
tion of California shall be found to be in com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the Constitution 
of the United States, the President earnestly 





Congress. In this recommendation, sir, it is 
hardly necessary for me to say I cordially concur. 
[ am in favor of the immediate admission of Cal- 
ifornia into the Union, unembarrassed with any 
other subject of legislation, with its present am- 
ple boundaries and its glorious free Constitution. 
There is no limit or qualification in the Consti- 
tution of the United States to the power granted 


ment. 


terdicting slavery within her limits. 


ent, and have certain inalienable rights 


Union. 
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“Well, we have kept the premises clear for strated. If it was now a question, however, of 


recommends that it may receive the sanction of 


to Congress to admit new States into the Union, 
and when in the Union, the United States guar- 
anty to every State a republican form of Govern- 


But an unexpected and, permit me to add, an 
unjustifiable opposition, has lately made its ap- 
pearance, and various objections have recently 
been invented and urged in a certain quarter, 
against the admission of California as one of the 
States of this Union. Whatever form these ob- 
- | jections may assume, and whatever disguise they 
may be made to wear, it is plain to my mind, and 
truth obliges me to say, that they are actuated 
by a kindred motive, and all spring from a com- 
mon origin—a determined, but most unjustifiable 
hostility to the provisions of her Constitution in- 


The first section of her Bill of Rights declares, 
“that all men are, by nature, free and independ- 
among 
which are those of enjoying and defending life 
and liberty ; acquiring, possessing, and protect- 
ing property, and pursuing and obtaining safety 
| and happiness;” and asa corollary drawn from 
these great and fundamental truths, theeighteenth 
section provides that “ neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, unless for the punishment of 
crimes, shall ever be tolerated in this State.” 
These are the provisions in the Constitution of 
California which awaken so much hostility in the 
i| American Congress, in the year eighteen hun- 
+] dred and fifty, and the sanction of which, we 
are told by some, would be sufficiently offensive 
to call for and to justify a disruption of this 


Sir, I am not prepared to believe, without fur- 
ther proof, that madness and folly have gained 
such dominion, have achieved so complete a tri- 
umph over any considerable portion, even of the 
Southern people, notwithstanding the late ocour- 
rences in this Hall, as & sentiment 80 discredit- 
able would seem to imply. I am incredulous, and 
must wait for further developments before | am 


at let us consider the objections which the ap- 
plication of Californiato become one of the States 
» and weigh them 
candidly and impartially. And though they are 
numerous, and urged with an appearance of zeal 
and earnestness, I think it will be found an easy 
¢ | matter to remove them. ba first iy oe ~ on 
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assembling a constitutional convention, and if not 
unreasonably delayed, would perhaps be desira- 
ble; but such authority is not necessary, as the 
practice of the Government has clearly demon- 


the first impression, and were without precedent 
to guide us, I for one should maintain that the 
preliminary action of Congress would be more 
regular and more conformable to the dignity and 
importance of the subject. Such preliminary ac- 
tion would be viewed as an invitation to the peo- 
ple of the Territory to come forward and form a 
State Government, and take their position as a 
member of the Federal Union, which could not 
fail of being highly appreciated by those to whom 
it would be addressed. But, sir, [ am not at lib- 
erty to view it in that light, and interpose this 
objection. It is enough for me that the question 
has been settled by competent authority. I stand 
by the decision—I acquiesce in the former usage 
of the Government. 

But we are told, legislative precedents are not 
worthy of much respect, and may be disregarded 
with impunity whenever we please to do so. This 
may be true in some cases. It depends much up- 
on the character of the legislators and the influ- 
ences which surround them. If they are wise, 
upright, and honest men, possessing a ey ood 
for purity and integrity, like those“in the Con- 
gress of 1791, of 1792, and’ 1796, that elevates 
them above corrupting influences and the suspi- 
cion of selfish and impure motives, we bow with 
respectful deference to their decisions, as we do 
to those of respectable judicial tribunals. Ob- 
jections, however, to following legislative prece- 
dents in the present instance, come with an 
exceedingly ill grace from those who aided in 
establishing them, and by whose votes and other 
official acts they have frequently been sanctioned. 
There is another reason, independent of those 
already advanced, justifying the course of Cali- 
fornia—I refer to the shameful neglect of Con- 
gress at its last session, in fulfilment of solemn 
treaty obligations, to provide a Government for 
her. The Territory was left without any legal 
protection, except that of a mere military Gov- 
ernment. Her condition was a peculiar one. The 
wealth of the country was beyond computation, 
and the published accounts of it struck the world 
with amazement. Her mountains, lifting their 
summits to the skies, were filled with the precious 
metals, and her rivers literally and without a fig- 
ure of speech rolled over golden sands to the 
ocean. The population, both by sea and land, 
was rapidly increasing, and impelled by a neces- 
sity that almost forbid waiting to look up prece- 
dents, the people proceeded at once, and very 
wisely, in my judgment, to form a State Govern- 
ment. The Constitution is before us, and it evi- 
dences a degree of statesmanship, and is imbued 
with a spirit of devotion to republican liberty, 
that would be creditable to the oldest State in this 
Union. With all the earnestness with which I 
am able to give utterance to the feelings and 
wishes of my heart, I for one bid our young sis- 
ter on the Pacific coast a hearty and cordial wel- 
come to the family circle. 

But another objection is urged, and that is, the 
want of sufficient population; and this is as friv- 
olous as the one already considered. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to state definitely, and with en- 
tire accuracy, the number of inhabitants in Cali- 
fornia when the constitutional convention assem- 
bled. We do know, however, the number of 
votes cast at the recent election, and from them 
the number of inhabitants may be estimated with 
sufficient certainty for all practical purposes. On 
the first of January. last, the population, it is be- 
lieved, exceeded one hundred thousand, and at 
the present time it is probably more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. 


The popular vote on the adoption of the Con- 
stitution was 12,811, and at the election of Gov- 
ernor, 14,213—a larger vote than has ever been 
given by any of the new States at the time of ad- 
mission into the Union, with a single exception, 
the State of Wisconsin, as facts will show. 
Louisiana was admitted into the Union in 1812, 
and the first popular vote given was 4,748. In- 
diana was admitted in 1816, and the same year 
gave 6,789 votes. Missiesippi*was admitted in 
1817, and Iinois in 1818, and four years after- 
wards the former gave only 8,075 votes, and the 
latter 7,465. Arkansas and Michigan were ad- 
mitted in 1836, and at the Presidential election of 
that year the former gave 3,638 votes, and the 
latter 11,360. Underthe fourth census of 1820, 
the ratio of representation was 35,000 ; under the 
fifth, 47,700; and under the sixth and present it is 
70,680. It remains to be seen what it will be 
under the one which is about to betakeen. Since 
the present ratio of representation was established, 
Florida and Iowa have been admitted, the former 
in 1845, and the latter in 1846. At the first elec- 
tion afterwards, Florida gave 5,301 votes, and 
Towa 13,271 votes; and at this election, with a less 
popular vote than California has exhibited, lowa 
elected two members to this House, and they 
were both admitted to seats without opposition. 
Wisconsin was also admitted in 1848, and with a 
popular vote of 22,590 at the first election under 
her Constitution ; she is now represented on this 
floor by three members. — 
But if this objection is not available, another is 
offered to supply its place. The State, we are 
told, is too large, and its limits ought to be dimin- 
ished. The memorial of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives elect from California places this matter 
in its true light. I give an extract from that docu- 
ment: 
“Objections have been urged against thé bound- 
aries of California, as fixed by her Constitution. 
The convention which settled upon the existing 
boundary was engaged during three days in de- 
bate upon that subject. There were two parties, or 
rather two propositions: 1. To take in the whole 
of California as it existed when a department of 
Mexico; but with a Proviso that Congfess and 
the State Legislature might limit the bounds of the 
State to the summit of the Sierra Nevada, and 
leaving it to Congress to establish Territorial 
Governments over such portions of the country as 
it might see fit. 2. To divide the whole territory 
on the 116th degree of west longitude from south- 
ern boundary of Oregon to the northern boundary 
of Mexico, that portion of said territory lying 
west of said 116th degree of west longitude, and 
between that line and the Pacific ocean, to consti- 
tute the State of California. The opinion of the 
convention was so nearly divided between these 
two propositions, that both were ay oye by a 
majority at different times during the informal 
stages; and, on the final passage, the present 
boundary was adopted as a species of compro- 
mise, 
“This question called out the most vehement 
and angry debate which was witnessed during the 
sitting of the convention. The project of fixing 
the southern boundary of the State on the parallel 
of 36° 30’ was never entertained by that body. 
Indeed, when it is recollected that eleven of the 
Delegates sitting in the Convention represented 
a large constituency south of that line, it is at 
once apparent that it would have been a most un- 
just and discourteous act to have listened to such 
@ proposition, unless it came from them. The 
people of the southern portion of California most 
certainly did not wish, and probably never would 
consent to, such a separation. In former years 
they constituted the great majority of the popula- 
tion; they havealways been governed by the same 
laws; and they would be the last to sanction a di- 
vision of California, ag they have always known 
it. In a political point of view, too, it would seem 
desirable that these original Mexican citizens 
should become, as speedily as possible, Americans 
in sentiment and language; and there certainly 
can be no more effectual mode of accomplishing 
this, than by bringing them into that daily con- 
tact which an existence under the same laws and 
the same social, political, and commercial r 
tions must inevitably produce. In the extreme 
North, also, the adventurous miners crossed 
thecoast range, and penetrated to the head watersof 
the Trinity river, which finds its way through an 
prt vrs ¢ and dangerous Indian country to the 
Pacific ocean. As the abundance of gold. found 
there rendered it probable that alarge community 
would soon become permanently established in 
that region, the convention felt that it could not 
refuse them the benefits and protection of a Gov- 
ernment, by circumscribing the limits of the State 
in that direction. The eastern boundary of the 
State, co far as explored and known, runs through 
‘a desert. A small portion of the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada is said to be adapted to agri- 
cultural and grazing purposes ; and as that coun- 
try, when settled, must neccessarily find an out- 
let across the mountains into the valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and as it 
could never have any natural connection with the 
country to the eastward of it, by reason of the 
great a it was thought advisable and proper 
to include that strip of beewtty in the bounds of 
the State. That portion of the State lying to the 
southward and eastward of the Sierra Ne and 
the coast range, and between those mountains and 
the Colorado river, is believed to be an arid 


emigrant 
teen" fiom the ‘Colorado te San ‘Diego, and’ that 


the boundaries prescribed in her Constitution, 
is 155,550 square miles, or 99;552,000 square acres, 
exclusive of the islands adjacent to her coast. 
glance at the map pryperet by order of the United 
tates Senate, from the surveys of John Charles 
Fremont, and other authorities, upon which the 
above calculation is based, will at once satisfy all 
that the topographical characteristics of that coun - 


mountains, the Sierra Nevada and the coast range, 
traverse it in nearly its whole extent from north 
to south. The large valleys that lie between those 
two ranges, and the small lateral valleys that pierce 
their rugged sidesin every direction, are the valua- 
blearable portion of the land of California. Assum- 
ing, then, that two-fourths of the whole superficial 
area of the State are covered by mountains, that 
another fourth is a desert waste, and we have 
left one-fourth as useful for agricultural purpos- 
es; that is, 38,8871 square miles, or 24,888,000 
square acres of arable and productive land. This 
estimate, in the opinion of the undersigned, is ful- 
ly borne out by the topographical surveys of the 
country ; but;anxious as they are to avoid mic- 
statément, they do not hesitate to assert their be- 
lief that it is quite apparent, after all due allowan- 
ces, that three fifths of the whole territory embra- 
ced in the State of California will never be sus- 
ceptible of cultivation or useful to man. This, 
then, would give, as the remaining two-fifths, 
62,220 square miles, or 39,820,800 square acres, 
which would constitute the sum total of valuable 
arable and grazing land embraced within the 
boundary fixed by the Constitution of the State 
of California, and distributed at intervals over the 
whole surface of the country, from its extreme 
northern to its extreme southern limits. The fore- 
going are believed to be substantially the reasons 
which led to the establishment of the present 
boundary of California.” 

To the full and candid exposition of the mo- 
tives and reasons that governed the convention 
in settling the question of boundaries contained 
in the foregoing extract, I deem it unnecessary to 
add a single word. They ought to be satisfactory 
to every unprejudiced mind, and I will not permit 
myself to doubt they will be. If this is a valid 
objection, and would justify us in driving Califor- 
nia from our doors when she respectfully asks for 
admission, and refusing her application to become 
a member of the Union,a great outrage was per- 
pertrated, which has not yet been atoned for, by 
the admission of Texas with a territory nearly 
three times as large. The friends of Texas will 
surely not withhold their votes on this account. 
Another objection to California rests upon the 
assumption of Presidential interference with the 
people of the territory, to persuade them to form 
a State Government. If this be true, it is not 
perceived how it could impair the constitutional 
rights of the new States, and prevent her admis- 
sion into the Union. The alleged-intermeddling 
of the President with the people of the territory 


extended beyond the scope of his appropriate du- 
ties ; but it could work no injury to the just rights 
of California. Let us inquire into the facts, how- 
ever, and ascertain whether the charge has any 
foundation in truth, or is not the offspring merely 
of hatred and ill will to the Executive; for in my 
efforts to obviate objections to the admission of 
California, it is only the naked truth which I seek, 
and intend to present to the Committee. Soon 
after the inauguration of the present Chief Magis- 
trate, an accusation was put in circulation against 
him in the Western and Northern States, for 
mischievous purposes, as many believed at the time 
that he had exerted, and would continue to exert, 
the influence which his official position gave him, 


acquired territories, and especially in California. 
And after the failure of the Walker amendment, 


Congress to support, he had sent, it was asserted, an 
emissary from a slave State to secure that object. 


. Tt was n 


' less repeated, and not without success, by the ort- 
ginal inventors, and all others who could be enlist- 
ed in the enterprise, and industriously circulated 
through all the channels of communication open to 
the public ear, during the season and up to the close 
of the fall elections. This was done, no doubt, 
upon the principle which it is said governs a cer- 
tain class of politicans when in straitened circum- 
stances—that a falsehood, however ridiculous and 
absurd, perseveringly adhered to, and constantly 
reiterated, is as good as the truth. The public 
mind, then in a state of feverish excitement, was 
easily inflamed in the non-slaveholding States on 
It was known that the Mexican 
war had been provoked and prosecuted for the 
purpose of adding new realms to the domains of 
slavery; and it was easy to make the people be- 
lieve that everything would be done to consummate 


this subject. 


the original iniquitous design. 


quarter, who were vexed with disappointment. 


ern States. 


formidable length, calling on the President for th 
proof to work his conviction. With characteristi 


and praiseworthy promptness, the call was obeyed. 
And, as a response to the resolutions, we have an 
imposing volume of one thousand pages laid on 
our desks. From this immense mass of printed 


matter, not the least particle of proof can be gath 


ered or gleaned to convict the President of any 
interference whatever in regard to the domestic 


institutions of California. 
But this is not all. 


terference ; and in the absence of any proof, thi 


eertainly ought to be satisfactory to all candid and 
The Government agent, 
[Mr. Kina,}] who was accused of being the instru- 
ment of the Executive in consummating his de- 
signs in California, has denied it; and the mem- 


unprejudiced minds. 


bers uf Congress elect from that State, in thei 


memorial to this House, have also denied it; and 
newspapers recently received from San Francisco 
indignantly deny it; and surely the enemies of 
California will not beso uncandid and unjust as to 
insist upon an objection that we have shown has 


no foundation whatever in fact. 


with the Federal Government. 


had, to express my dissent and abhorrence, an 


been made the theme of discussion u 


tion pending in this Committee, the friends of th 


They 


meet it. We do not shrink from it; we 


of John C. Fremont, is known to be of that char- 
acter. The general impression, therefore, is that 
that part of the territory included in the State 
boundaries is of little or no value. The superfi- 
cial area of the State of California, according to 


try are peculiar and novel. Two great chaihs of 


might be a just cause of complaint against him, if 


to secure the extension of slavery into the newly- 
which he was charged with persuading members of 


This story, I am aware, was considered by many 
and G@enounced, as a fabrication. everthe- 


But when California had adopted a free Con- 
stitution, by which the hopes of the slavery ex- 
tensionists were blasted, and was about to apply 
for admission as a member of the Federal Union, 
the President was accused by adversariesin another 


and not willing to be outdone in the business of 
slander and detraction, of prostituting the powers 
of his high office for the inexcusable and nefarious 
purpose of excluding slavery from the new State. 
And to this end, it was said, he had sent his agent, 
clothed with an official character, and armed with 
secret instructions, to overawe and intimidate 
the people on the Pacific coast, and worry them 
into compliance with his wishes. This grave and 
imposing charge, directly conflicting with the 
former one, and branding it in fact with falsehood, 
was manufactured for Southern circulation, and 
put forth with an air of confidence and assurance 
that could have been inspired only by the suc- 
cess which attended its predecessor in the North- 


And to give color and character to this device, 
it has been repeated in debate on this floor, and 
resolutions, at an early day, were offered in both 
branches of Congress, of a most commanding and 


The President himself de- 
nies, in the most emphatic manner, thealleged in- 


Mr. Chairman, I have thus given an inventory, 
and briefly noticed the principal objections brought 
forward against the admission of California, and 
I have endeavored to remove them—with what 
success let others determine—by such considera- 
tions as my own reflections have suggested, and 
my information supplied. And here, if I yielded 
to my own inclination, and consulted my own 
wishes, I should dismiss the subject and resume 
my seat. But the occasion has been seized upon 
by Southern gentlemen to go into a general dis- 
cussion of American slavery, and its connection 
Claimshave been 
advanced for the institution by its advocates that 
are not only new and startling, but wholly inad- 
missible and highly dangerous. From these 
claims I take this, the only occasion which I have 


against these audacious novelties I here enter my 
protest. And, sir, I should fail to discharge the 
whole duty which the seat I occupy in this 
Hall imposes upon me, if I were to remain silent, 
and thereby give them an implied acquiescence. 
Ishall not doit. Sir, if slavery has improperly 
n the ques- 


admission of California are not responsible for it. 

have sought to avoid it, as wholly discon- 

nected with the subject, and were willing to give 

their votes silently, without delay and without 

debate. But it has been forced upon us, and now 

let it be distinctly understood, we are ready to | slavery 
stand a 








beggars and defies invective, that sLavery—uv- 
MAN BONDAGE, is @ blessing, and not a curse; and 
that it isthe duty of this Govornment to protect, 
sustain, and extend it. The Constitution of the 
United States, we are told, requiresit, and we are 
aa to the faithful performance of our 
uty. 

Sir, | deny it, and willnot obey any such sum- 
mons, nor acknowledge any such obligations of 
duty. They do not exist, and if they were im- 
posed by any human laws, I would disregard them 
and trample them under foot. If we were shiv- 
ering under the heartless and remorseless despot- 
ism of the Emperor Nicholas, instead of standing 
in this Hall and giving utterance to our thoughts 
in the manly tones of freemen, and basking in the 
sunshine of free institutions and republican lib- 
erty, we could not be “treated with more earnest 
and eloquent arguments in favor of the assumed 
right of one part of mankind to trample upon, 
oppress, and enslave the other, than this debate 
has afforded. I have been filled with amazement 
+at the temper and character of this discussion, 
and the principles avowed by members of this 
House. 

In fact, sir, Iam not able to discern any very 
sensible difference between the principles, or per- 
haps, I should say, the platform, on which his Im- 
perial Majesty has placed his feet, in carrying on 
his relentless warfare against human rights, by 
the side of his remorseless and blood-thirsty ac- 
complice of Austria, and that occupied by the ad- 
vocates of human bondage, slavery, and oppres- 
sion, on this side of the Atlantic. The rights of 
man are held by the same title under European 
skies that they are here, and the power, whether 
wielded by one or by many, whether claimed by 
an Imperial despot or a legislative assembly, that 
robs man of his inalienable rights, and makes him 
or continues him a slave, is no more inexcusable and 
despotic there than it is here. All men are created 
equal. The same love of liberty that fires our 
hearts and nerves our arms against the oppressor, 
glows in the bosoms and animates the hearts of 
our crushed and down-trodden European breth- 
ren. And the Almighty has engraven upon the 
tablets of the enslaved African’s heart, whether 
groaning in hopeless bondage in our own or in 
other countries, the same love of freedom that 
inspires us and the struggling sons of liberty 
every where. 

Tt is not too much, therefore, to say, that tears 
shed for oppressed Hungary, and Greece, and 
Italy, and other distant countries, by republicans 
in theory and patriots by profession, are insincere— 
are in fact nothing but “iron tears down Pluto’s 
cheek,” if no sympathy is felt and expressed by 
them for the enslaved in our country, to whom 
liberty is as dear asit isto them. A reference to 
historical facts will show the error into which 
honorable members have fallen, who have ven- 
tured to maintain that we are under an implied 
obligation to permit the existence of slavery in 
the Territories, and to extend protection to that 
species of property wherever the General Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction. Nothing can be further 
from the truth than this agszumption. When the 
Constitution of the United States was adopt- 
ed, the only territory belonging to the Uni- 
ted States was the Northwestern Territory, and 
that was protected and secured against the intro- 
duction of slavery by the celebrated Ordinance of 
Freedom of 1787. This Ordinance was passed by 
the Congress of the Confederation, and when, two 
years afterwards, the Constitution was adopted, 
its binding force was recognised in that instrument. 
The sixth section provides “‘ there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said Ter- 
ritory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 
ed.” Thus was every inch of territory over which 
the Congress of the Confederation had jurisdic- 
tion or power to legislate, carefully guarded from 
the encroachments of slavery by a provision 
which it was solemnly declared should forever re- 
main unalterable, except by common consent. 

And further to illustrate the sleepless jealousy 
of the institution of slavery, cherished by the 
eminent statesmen of that day, and as conclusive 
proof of their fixed and unchangeable determina- 
tion to chain it down and confine it to its existing 
Timits, allow meto remind thie Committee, that the 
first Congress under the Constitution passed a 
law in August, 1789, which was approved by 
President Washington, to continue and secure the 
provisions of this Ordinance in full operation and 
effect in the Territories. The declared purpose 
of passing the act of Congress was avowed to be 
“in order thatthe Ordinance of the United States 
in Congress assembled, for the government of the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, may con- 
tinue to have full effect, it is requisite that certain 
provisions should be made, so as to adapt the same 
to the Constitution of the United States ;” and the 
necessary provisions were incorporated in the 
bill, and it became a law. All the Territories 
were thus secured to freedom and consecrated to 
liberty, and slavery wasconfined within the limits 
and left to the municipal regulations of the States 
where it then existed. There it was permitted 
to linger, and left to perish under the opera- 
tion of causes which have already driven it from 
several of the original States, and which, in the 
judgment of many good men, were sufficiently 
potential to work out its complete and speedy ex- 
termination. Asa mark of subjection toa for- 
, | eign Government, andas a badge of colonial vas- 
salage that remained after the close of the strug- 
gle for independence, it was loathsome and offen- 
sive to those who laid the foundations of our re- 
publican institutions upon the firm basis of Lrs- 
eERTY and Equauity. And for this reason it was 


the new States that were to be formed out of 
them. It was forever prohibited by an unaltera- 
ble decree of the supreme legislative power in the 
State, and the importation of slaves was to cease 
after the year 1808. Nothing was omitted that 
could be done to restrain and confine it within its 
original boundaries, and to secure free soil from 
its blighting and polluting footsteps. And if it 
be not profane, it may be truthfully said, that the 
way of the tree of life was not more carefully 
guarded by the Almighty, after the disobedience 
and expulsion of Adam from the garden of Eden, 
by cherubims and a flaming sword, than was the 
freedom of the Territories by the wise, discreet, 
e | and patriotic legislation of those who achieved 
c | our independence and established our free insti- 
tutions. 

The Constitution of the United States confer- 
red no express power to enlarge the boundaries of 
the country by the acquisition or annexation of 
- | neighboring nations. This dangerous power, the 
exercise of which has so often proved fatal to 
other countries, was wisely withheld. Schemes 
of territorial aggrandizement were not entertain- 
ed orever thought of by the great and good men 
who formed the Constitution. They made ample 
8| provision for the government of the States and 
Territories then under the jurisdiction and with- 
in the acknowledged limits of the United States. 
Beyond this they did not go. The Constitution 
which they adopted was ordained and established 
(to use their own language) in order to form a 
r| more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty—not the continuance or 
extension of slavery—to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. 

These are its avowed objects, and these the 
ends which it was designed to secure. And they 
are expressed in language so plain, in terms so 
easily comprehended, that ‘the wayfaring man,” 
though not half as wise and learned as some hon- 
orable members on this flodr, need not misunder, 
stand it. Still, it is maintained by some of the 
disciples of the Southern echool of politicians, with 
a zealand earnestness that might easily be mista- 
ken for sincerity by those not conversant with pro- 
ceedings in this Hall, that this language is without 
practical meaning; and that “ to secure the bles- 
sings of liberty,” if not wholly innocent in that 
respect, is a simple announcement that this isa 
pro-slavery Government, and that slavery is 
stamped upon its heart, and is an object of its pa- 
ternal regard, as it is one of its principal supports. 
The error and absurdity of this argnment are 
d | easily exposed, anda reference to the preamble 
already quoted will convince any one, not wholly 
beyond the dominion of reason, that it is entirely 
without any foundation to rest upon. Even 
the term slavery, as has often been remarked, is 
not to be found in the Constitution. The fra- 
mers of that instrument, fresh from the battle- 
fields of the Revolution, on which they had bro- 
e | ken the pt treads arm, and won glory for them- 

selves and liberty for their ceuntry, carefully ex- 
cluded the odious and hateful word; and this ex- 
clusion was Pee the result of aotieet but of care- 

~consid deliberate : 
a it rag sha notion that this is a pro- 
Government, ag some have imagined. I 
know there is a class of earnest and zealous, bat, 
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joyment, to the calmand quiet of despotism. 
is floor, with a 
entary, with 
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further north, in the vicinity of the explorations 


an effrontery that can find no parallel, and even 


je members on this floor, main- 
and denounce it as a covenant with 


league with hell. And as a conse- 
duende of exis error—and it is a most 
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Scavyter F. Jupp of Ogdensburgh, New 
York, is authorized to act as an agent for the 
National Era in St. Lawrence county, New York. 

x?r We take pleasure in laying before our 
readers, this week, the able speech of the Hon. J, 
Crowell, of Ohio, which we have no doubt will be 
read with great interest. 


TO THE READERS OF THE ERA. 


The comments on the article entitled “ Impris- 
onment of William L. Chaplin,” from the Free 
Presbyterian, in the last Eva, were not written ly 
the editor, who is still absent, and who does not 
approve of some of its views. 


_—— 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


The ultra pro-slavery men have a crotchet, for 
which they are indebted to the late Senator from 
South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun, upon the subject 
of the relative strength of the free and slave 
States, which we propose to examine. It is a no- 
tion of theirs, that an equality of political power 
can be and ought to be preserved between the two 
sections, though they have not very clearly ex- 
plained how the thing is tobe done. We are not 
informed whether the Southern States are to be 
cut up into smaller ones, or the Northern to be 
amalgamated into larger. We are only told that 
the Constitution is to be changed, in order to con- 
summate the desired object, without being fur- 
nished with the particulars of the plan proposed. 
It may be that they may demand not only an 
equality in the Senate, but also in the House of 
Representatives, and, consequently, in the electo- 
ral colleges. To effect any of these changes, will 
require the assent of a majority, in some cases of 
three-fourths of the States; and unless the sup- 
pleness of General Cass were a more predominant 
quality in Yankeedom than we have reason to 
think it is, we are not likely to witness such a 
settlement of the balance of power. The absurd- 
ity of the proposition is too great to entitle it 
to a moment’s consideration ; and the mind which 
gave birth to it must have been in a very un- 
healthy condition, or it must have been unduly 
excited by contemplating the effects which the 
gasconade and bluster of the chivalry was likely 
to produce upon the phlegmatic people of the 
North. 

Considering it, therefore, as out of the ques- 
tion to preserve the balance of power by a reor- 
ganization of the Federal Government, we will 
proceed to consider the effect which the progress 
of population is likely to have upon the relative 
strength of the North and South. Inthe year 
1790 the population of the slave States was nearly 
equal to that of the free, there being only 7,153 
persons more in the latter division than in the 
former, according to Jesse Chickering, of Boston, 
& gentleman distinguished for his accurate ac- 
quaintance with statistics. This trifling differ- 
ence, amounting to less than the population of a 
small county, has gradually risen to between three 
and a half to four millions ; and the recent great 
acceleration which has been given to foreign emi- 
gration will in twenty years cause the North to 
number twice as many inhabitants as the South. 
Another circumstance tending in the same direc- 
tion is the gradual liberation of the more North- 
ern slave States from slavery by the sale or re- 
moval of the slaves further South. In this way 
Delaware, without a formal act of emancipation, 
has become, to all practical intents, free; and her 
Senators and Representative have frequently 
shown more devotion to the cause of freedom by 
their votes than those from some of the free 
States. Maryland, likewise, is in a state of tran- 
sition from slavery to freedom ; and in view of all 
the moral, social, and political engines at work for 
the overthrow of slavery, it may safely be predi- 
cated that the institution cannot last ten years in 
that State. The situation of Missouri and Ken- 
tucky is similar to that of Maryland; and at a 
day not much more distant, they will be ranked 
among the freeStates. Asan engine of sectional 
combination, the institution of slavery has already 
ceased to exercise that omnipotent control which 
it exerts further South. The affinities of the 
People are more and more becoming Northern, 
by the increase of the white population, and the 
relative or actual diminution of the number of 
slaves. The growth of the commercial and manu- 
facfuring interests in these States is the great 
secret of the decline of the Slave-Power; and 
even the agriculture which those interests encour- 
age is of a nature not suited to slavery. 

From these various causes, the South is likely 
to be greatly weakened, and the North strength- 
ened, by the gradual transformation of the border 
States. The weak will become weaker, and the 
strong stronger, while the tide of European emi- 
gration is all the whileswelling the North, North- 
western, and Pacific States.. The South is there- 
fore doomed to decline far more rapidly than ever 
in political consequence, until its interests and 
institutions cease to be distinct from those of the 
Northern portion of the Union. So rapid is this 
tendency of things, that we might almost venture 
to predict that in twenty or twenty-five years, 
there will be less of sectional difference and sec- 
tional prejudice between Massachusetts and South 
Carolina than will by that time have arisen be- 
tween the States east and west of the Mississippi. 
We however anticipate no strong or rooted preju- 
dices between the different quarters of the Union 
after the extinction of slavery. There will doubt- 
less be a continuation of the Tariff squabble, and 
a sectional strife about the public lands, and the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the con- 
struction of railroads, by the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but these different interests can never give 
rise to the furious passions which the slave 
propagandists have displayed. . 

The greater increase of the Northern popula- 
tion than that of the Southern will affect the po- 
litical power of the two sections in the House of 
Representatives and in the electoral colleges. 
The preponderance of the North in the Senate 
will depend upon the erection of new States. The 
most superficial glance at the present condition of 
things must convince every one that two or three 
free States must, in the nature of things, come 
into the Union before another slave State is ad- 
mitted. There is at present no slave territory 
belonging to the Union. Every foot of the public 
domain has been declared free by Congress, or by 
the People inhabiting it; and we see little proba- 
bility that the law of freedom can be superseded 
by that of slavery west of the Rio Grande, or east 
of it, within the proper limits of New Mexico. If, 
therefore, any more new slave States are created, 
they must be manufactured out of Texas, with 
the consent of Congress; and it is well known, 
that so sparse and inconsiderable is the popula- 
fion of that State, that not more than one new 
State can be made out of its immense territory, 
containing the requisite number of inhabitants, 
for several years to come. 

With the Northern territory the case is quite 
different. Already we have California and New 
Mexico knocking at the doors of Congress for ad- 

mission into the Union; and in three or four 
years, Minnesota and Oregon will have the re- 
Quisite population to form State Governments. 
Indeed, Oregon, .from the recent discoveries of 
gold in great abundance, may be expected to de- 
mand @ State Government in twelve or eighteen 
months from to-day, The whole tide of western 
emigration, which crosses the frontiers of the 
‘Western States, now finds a home on free soil ; 
and it is not to be forgotten, that the slave States 
themselves now pour out their mvy 
people the future free States of the a, Said i 
Southern men may therefore aswel! abandon 
the chimerical project of preserving . ane 
of power between Freedom and 


d| and 


be ten thousand times the worst remedy that 
could be adopted. The fiat has gone forth, that 
the spirit of freedom is to rule the North Ameri- 
can continent; and the efforts of the friends of 
slavery to extend the institution have ouly served 
to awaken the dormant love of freedom in the 
hearts of the People. The true wisdom of the 
Southern people would consist in adapting their 
condition to the order of Nature. They cannot 
« stand from under” the avalanche of free prin- 
ciples which their conjurations in behalf of sla- 
very have precipitated upon them. 

But we held that slavery cannot exist in this 
country many years, in the present form of that 
institution, even if there were no moral enginery 
at work against it. It has within itself the seeds 
of its own dissolution. Slavery is incompatible 
with density of population. Labor becomes too 
cheap, and the necessaries of life too desr, to 
warrant the holding of a half or two-thirds of the 
people in that condition. A species of serfdom 
might continue, and the domestic service might 
still be performed by slaves in a Pagan or Ma- 
hometan .country ; but when the institution has 
no more hold upon men’s pockets than that 
amounts to in this country, a country of Bibles 
and newspapers, it will tumble down. * 


STRANGE INCONSISTENCY. 


— 


The Southern newspapers, particularly those 
of the more ultra stamp, are taking great pains 
to publish the proceedings of the Convention of 
runaway slaves, recently held at Cazenovia, in 
New York. Ifa Northern man were to be caught 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, with a paper 
containing such matter, he would be tarred and 
feathered, if not hanged. Why not hang the 
Southern editors for doing the same thing? Ifa 
-man were to throw a firebrand into a magazine, 
in order to show how the “incendiaries” do, 
would he be doing less to detroy those around 
him than the veritable incendiary himself? How 
unjust, to incarcerate Barrett for circulating 
pamphlets addressed to the poor whites, urging 
them merely to exercise their political franchise 
independently, when Southern editors publish 
the proceedings of the Cazenovia Convention, 
which hold out encouragement to the slaves to 
rebel! We leave it to Southern casuists to recon- 
cile these inconsistencies, if they can; for our- 
selves, we cannot help suspecting that, after all, 
they are not so much afraid of Northern fanati- 
cism as they pretend. * 


—_-- »—_— 


GREEK AGAINST GREEK. 


“ Perforations in the ‘Latter Day Pamphlets, 
by one of the eighteen millions of bores, edited 
by Elizur Wright,” is the significant title of a 
pamphlet of forty-eight pages, from the press of 
Paillips, Sampson, & Co.,of Boston. It isa keen- 
ly-written and spiritual review of the recent ex- 
traordinary publications of Thomas Carlyle; and 
it is too little to say of it that as a piece of vigor- 
ous writing, it is at least equal to the best of the 
essays which it criticises; while in the matter of 
common sense, sound philosophy, and humanity, 
it infinitely transcends them. Its author is well 
known throughout the country as an original and 
piquant newspaper editor, and this last produc- 
tion of his pen is by no means likely to diminish 
his reputation. Nothing like it or equal to it 
has ever appeared on this side of the water. It 
reminds one of the wit-seasoned and eloquent po. 
litical essays of Blackwood, with the substitution 
of liberalism for conservatism. The author, while 
he shows his ability to maintain a close and logi- 
cal argument, meets his antagonist on his own 
ground, with his own favorite weapons of sarcasm 
caricature, and ridicule ; and, in dealing with his’ 
political heresies and absurdities, acts upon the 
seemingly contradictory advice of the wise man 
of old, and answers him according and not ac. 
cording to his folly. 

Asa specimen of the style and argument of 
Professor Wright’s pamphlet, we give two or 
three extracts from that portion of it devoted to 
the consideration of Carlyle’s ultra monarchical 
notions of government, his hostility to universal 
suffrage, and his mainténance of the divine right of: 
certain unknown, wise, and heroic individuals to 
take the reins of absolute power, and govern na- 
tions after the summary fashion of the Dictator 
of Paraguay, or the old Deys of Algiers. 

“ Prophets and historians, less extravagant than 
Carlyle, have had the trick since time began of 
looking at the monarchy or the dynasty, or the 
pame, as the nation; and through their deceptive 
writings we always see governments and dynas- 
ties, and their fights and feuds excessively mag- 
nified or distorted beyond their due relative im- 

portance. Indeed we see in history but little else. 
The real history of the raceis hidden behind that 
of ambitious usurpers of government, or rather it is 
totally lost for the want of historians. We know 

something of Pharoah, and Nebuchadnezzar, and 

Alexander, and Hiero and his wonderful servant 

Archimedes; but what do we know of the Egyp- 

tian farmer, or the Assyrian market-man, or the 
ancient Sicilian peasant? The exceptional men 

have been written, but we find not the representa- 
tive men, thesamplesof the mass. So we learn from 
history about as much of ancient human life as 
we should now learn of actual European life by 
visiting a dozen courts, in all of which we should 

find French spoken, and costumes, morals, and 

manners, all cut to the Paris pattern. I beg 
leave humbly to doubt whether the historical rise 
and fall of potentates and empires, the develop- 
ment and decadence of ancient civilizations, and 

the eruptions and irruptions of barbarians, real- 
ly ever had much significance to the human race 
at large. I humbly doubt, for example, whether 
the dispersion of the Jews and their condemna- 
tion to the “ Old Clo” lyrics throughout the cities 
of Christendom was ever any considerable calam- 
ity out of a narrow circle of chief priests, scribes, 
and pharisees. Pyramids have ceased to grow in 
the valley of the Nile, but corn has not, and pos- 
sibly the latter may be more justly distributed 

among the mouths than when the Pyramids were 
more flourishing. The historical glory of a people 
may be one thing, and their solid comfort quite 
another.” _ 

_ “Carlyle not only mistakes human nature 
itself, but he overlooks the very conditions of the 
grand problem of human society. Those condi- 
tions have so changed within four hundred years, 
that the whole anterior history of the race is 
made indecisive, if not valueless. Possibly what 
he says of universal suffrage might have been 
wisely said while nine-tenths of the race were of 
necessity machines, mere beasts of burden, wheth- 
er bond or free. Up to four hundred years ago, 
there was nothing on which a civilization could 
rest except human slavery, under one name or 
another. In that day of the world’s infancy— 
this is only its childhood—it knew not its right 
hand from its left. It knew neither the cir- 
culation of the blood nor the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. It could entertain no astronomical 
theory more probable than that the moon is green 
cheese, the sun a broad red-hot toasting iron, and 
the earth a pan-cake. It neither yoked fire and 
water, nor harnessed the lightning. It had no 
cotton factories, nor steam horses, nor even gun- 
powder. And, above all things, it had no news- 
papers or printing presses. Now, given at the 
egress from Noah’s ark, if such egress there ever 
were, the arts and sciences as they are in 1850, 
would the history of the last four thousand years 
be such as we find it? Would there have been 
Babel and the Pyramids, and the Pharoahs, and 
Solomon, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Xerxes, and 
Alexander, and that beauty, Caligula, and that 
long dynasty of still greater Christian beauties 
breathing at this our day out of its element in the 
unfortunate Pio Nino ?” 

Passing over the part devoted to Capital Pun- 
ishment, in which the inhuman and anti-Chris- 
tian doctrines of Carlyle are very effectually 
handled, we have only space for a paragraph or 
two from the concluding pages, touching theslave 
question. Speaking of the atrocious bill now be- 
fore Congress for the recovery of fagitives, he 


says: : 
“That cordition of humanity, as it rises from 
the brute towards the God, runs away from with 
an earnestness which disturbs a nation’s peace, 
and a bravery that defies midnight horrors, dogs, 
devils, and distance, must bea false condition, and 
all efforts to legalize it and eternize it must be 
idle and worse. Lost Jabor. Messrs. Clay, Web- 
ster and Cass, your capacious brains, with all 
Princeton and Andover to back you, cannot make 
a truth of so agly a lie, or aucceed in contradict- 
your Maker, which cries aloud in 
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changer: Settle it by pa soulless bills 
“array of petty postmasters! Good 

ate might as well attempt to unset- 





itself by of ment, or legi 
nA palpate fiction. he 





y of things cannot unhinge itself 





“ As those distinguished authorities, Snobson, 
Foxeraft, and Toadeater, lay it down in the books, 
passim, “slavery is a very delicate subject,” I 
shall therefore approach it delicately, coolly, and 
candidly, with a prayerful endeavor not to be fa- 
natical. To approach it otherwise might not now, 
as once, earn a shower-bath of time-honored eggs, or 
a plumage’of terebinthine adhesion, but it would 
not be sufficiently respectful to the high author- 
ities aforesaid. Slavery, to give all sides fair play, 
is not so great asin as it might be. It does not 
reverse or nullify ail the Creator’s laws; water 
runs down hill and grass grows along with it. 
Corn ripens and smiles play on the human face. 
The brains develop thoughts, and the heart har- 
bors tenderness. The South, after its undisputed 
sway for a century or two, is not entirely a Saha- 
ra, nor a jungle for owls and alligators. It still 
breeds men and women to glorify God, and 
powerful politicians to glorify themselves, though 
with nervous systems considerably out of tune. 
Iam most happy to make these admissions to 
my Southern brethren, whom I hereby assure 
that Ido not regard them as sinners above all 
men, and especially my humble and unworthy 
self. Asto original sins and actual transgres- 
sions, I could find plenty of them nearer home, 
for that matter. But as distance has nothing to 
do with opinions, whatever it may have to do 
with duties, I shall take leave to express mine, 
delicately, while I can. 

“The South has suffered both by the choice 
of its laborers and their servitude, and where 
there is suffering there must have been more or 
less sin, as a general thing, if my theology be 
correct. Rude Africans, with all the liberty that 
the most righteous employers and angelic over- 
seers could have allowed tham, would not to this 
day have made the sunny South the garden that 
the sturdy Puritans have made of cold and rocky 
New England. There was an economical trans- 
gression in the original selection of such laborers, 
any how. With such poor qualifications and 
feeble intentions to civilize and evangelize them 
as their importers had, it was a sinto bring them 
into our country. And a still greater sin was it, 
when once here, to put them in the worst possible 
relations to become self-directing men. And the 
perilous height of sin has it been, and is it, when 
they spontaneously endeavor to rise above that 
base condition, and assume the control of them- 
selves, to force them back. This is a sin to 
which the rest sink almost into mere inexpedien- 
cies. This is an open warfare with the Eternal, 
which cannot come to good.” 

We cannot but hope that this timely and ex- 
ceedingly readable pamphlet will be followed by 
others of the same stamp. Certain we are that 
all competent judges must admit that the stalwart 
Scotchman is fairly matvhed by his democratic 


antagonist. J.G. W. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


The late trials for members of Congress in 
the Ist, 2d, and 4th districts of Massachusetts 
have resulted in the election of Samuel A. Eliott, 
in the 1st district, by a small vote; neither the 
Free Soil nor the Democratic parties casting above 
one-fifth of their usual vote In the 4th district, 
although the Democrats put in nomination a pop- 
ular candidate, John G. Palfrey had a plurality. 
In the 2d district, lately represented by Hon. D, 
P. King, there was also nochoice. Upham (W.) 
having 3,336 votes, Rantoul, (Dem..) 2,246, John 
Pierpont, (F. S,) 1,187, scattering, 24. The 
friends of Upham are very urgent with the Free 
Soil men of the district to vote for their candi- 
date, on the ground that he has heretofore ex- 
pressed decided views against the extension of 
slavery. We believe him to be indeed far safer 
on this point than the successful candidate of his 
party in the Boston district, or the opponent of 
John G. Palfrey in the 4th district. Were we 
a voter in the 2d district, we think we would 
be willing to compromise the matter, and 
agree to abandon our opposition to Upham, so 
soon as the Whigs of the 4th district were ready 
to withdraw the candidate which they are now 
obstinately pitting against Palfrey. As this rea- 
sonable and fair proposal, however, is not likely 
to find favor with the managers of the Whig 
party, we trust our friends in the 2d district will 
stand firm, and resist all invitations to a compro- 
mise where the concessions must be wholly on 
their side. J.G. W. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


In the year #790, when the first census was 
taken, the cities ranked in population as follows: 


Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Charleston, and 
Baltimore. At that period Charleston was the 
4th city in size in the Union, and the population 
was 16,359, which is about three fifths of its pres- 
ent numbers. Baltimore only contained 13,503 
inhabitants, which is less than one tenth of its 
present numbers. The other cities named: have 
increased in equal or greater proportions. In 1800 
Philadelphia was still ahead, and New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Charleston, followed in 
order. Charleston was therefore the 5th city in 
importance fifty years ago. In 1810 the same 
order was presented ; but in 1820 New York had 
run ahead of Philadelphia, and New Orleans of 
Charleston, making the latter the 6th city in im- 
portance. In 1830 the same rank was preserved 
by the respective cities. But in 1840 Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn,and Albany, had gone ahead of Charles- 
ton, leaving the latter to occupy the 9th place. At 
the present time, enough is known of the progress 
of the country in population to render it certain 
that St. Louis, Louisville, Pittsburg, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Troy, Lowell, Providence, Richmond, 
Chicago, and Milwaukie, and perhaps some other 
places, have eclipsed Charleston—a city peculiarly 
favored by nature, and enjoying all the blessings of 
the peculiar institution in an eminent degree. 
It now ranks eighteenth or twentieth in the scale, 
and it is actually declining in population. 

New Orleans grew very rapidly until 1840, but 
since that period it has shown symptons of de- 
cline. In 1847 the census was taken, when there 
was actually less population than in 1840. Mo- 
bile has shared the fate of Charleston—it is per- 
ishing of the slave fever. Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and Louisville, on the northern border of the 
slave States, are invigorated by the healthful at- 
mosphere of Freedom. The proportion of slaves 
around them is inconsiderable, and they are there- 
fore prosperous. 


PROGRESS OF THE STATES. 


In 1790, the States ranked as follows in popu- 
lation: Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, South 
Carolina. In 1800, New York had gone ahead 
of North Carolina and Massachusetts, but in 
other respects the States ranked as before. In 
1810, Virginia still maintained the ascendency ; 
New York had gone ahead of Pennsylvania, and 
in other respects the order of the States was pre- 
served. In 1820, Ohio and Kentucky had eclipsed 
South Carolina and Massachusetts—in other 
respects no changes. In 1830, Pennsylvania was 
ahead of Virginia, and Tennessee of South Car- 
olina. In 1840, Ohio ranked above Virginia, 
and the latter, which in 1790 was nearly equal 
in population to any two States besides, now took 
the third place, and will undoubtedly be trans- 
cended by Indiana and I}linois, in less than three 
years! We would respectfully suggest to the 
Reform Convention which is about to assemblein 
the Old Dominion, the propriety of changing the 
motto of the Commonwealth. Instead of “ Sic 
semper tyrannis,’ it should be, “ Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” : 

“North Carolina, from being the third State in 
population, has receded to the tenth or eleventh 
place ; and South Carolina, which was the sixth, 
has fallen to the sixteenth or seventeenth place. 
It is to be remarked that these States—Virginia, 
North and South Carolina—are not, like New 
England, crowded with population; on the con- 
trary, they have less than half the number of 
inhabitants to the square mile now that New 
England contained sixty years ago. While the 
energies of the older*slave States have been par- 
alyzed by slavery, the New England States, with 
four times the population in proportion to terri- 
tory, have in the last ten years exhibited all the 
vigor and prosperity of new communities. Massa- 
chusetts has increased in population by about 
240,000 in that period—a number nearly equal 
to the whole white population of South Carolina ; 
and yet the latter State has four times the extent 
of territory of the former. = 

_ Jn ten years from to-day, Michigan and Wis- 





consin—the latter first settled in 1836—will be 
ahead of Virginia in Federal population, if not 
in the number of inhabitants! - 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


On Wedneaday, the 27th, the House took up 
the Texas boundary bill—commonly known as 
Mr. Pearce’s bill. The bill is as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the following propositions 
shall be, and the same hereby are, offered to the 
State of Texas, which, when agreed to by the said 
State, in an act passed by the General Assembly, 
shall be binding and obligatory upon the United 
States, and upon the said State of Texas: Provid- 
ed, The said agreement by the said General As- 
sembly shall be given on or before the first day of 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty. 

First. The State of Texas will agree that her 
boundary on the north shal] commence at the 
point at which the meridian of one hundred de- 
grees west from Greenwich is intersecte1 by the 
parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, aud shall run from said point due west to 
the meridian of one hundred and three degrees 
west from Greenwich ; thence her boundary shall 
run due south to the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude; thence on the said parallel of thirty. two 
degrees of north latitude to the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, and thence with the channel of said river 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Second. The State of Texas cedes to the United 
States all her claim to territory exterior to the 
limits and boundaries which she agrees to estab- 
lish by the first article of this agreement. 

Third. TheState of Texas relinquishes all claim 
upon the United States for liability of the debts 
of Texas, and for compensation or indemnity 
for the surrender to the United States of her 
ships, forts, arsena's, custom-houses, custom- 
house revenue, arms and munitions of war, and 
public buildings with their sites, which became 
the property of the United States at the time of 
the enncxation. 

Fourth. The United States, in consideration of 
said establishment of boundaries, cession of claim 
to territory, and relinquishment of claims, will 
pay to the State of Texas the sum of ten millions 
of dollars, in a stock bearing five per cent. inter- 
est, and redeemable at the end of fourteen years, 
the interest payable half-yearly at the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Fifth. \wmediately after the President of the 
United States shall have been furnished with an 
authentic copy of the act of the General Assembly 
of Texas accepting these propositions, he shall 
cause the stock to be issued in favor of the State 
of Texas, a8 provided for in the fourth article of 
thisagreement: Provided, also, That no more than 
five millions of said stock shall be issued until 
the creditors of the State holding bonds and other 
certificates of stock of Texas for which duties on 
imports were specially pledged, shall first file at 
the Treasury of the United States releases of all 
claim against the United States for or on account 
of said bonds or certificates, in such form as shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and approved by the President of the United 
States: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impair or qualify anything 
contained in the third article of the second section 
of the “joint resolution for annexing Texas to the 
United States,” approved March first, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five, either, as regards the 
number of States that may hereafter be formed 
out of the State of Texas, or otherwise. 


On the suggestion of Mr. Inge, of Alabama, the 
first question put was; “Shall this bill be reject- 
ed?” On this, the yeas and nays were taken, 
and resulted in a vote against rejection—168 to 
36. Though a majority of the House are doubt- 
less opposed to the bill, in its present shape, yet 
they did not wish to take the responsibility of its 
rejection, before the plastic power of amendment 
had been tried upon it. 

At this point, Mr. Boyd, of Kentucky, moved 
an amendment, consisting of thirty-three sections, 
by which Territorial Governments were provided 
for New Mexico and Utah. The northern bound- 
ary of New Mexico, as prescribed by Mr. Boyd’s 
amendment, is very different from that of Mr. 
Pearce’s bill, and much less advantageous to New 
Mexico. Instead of extending the dividing line 
between New Mexico and Texas eastward to the 
western boundary of the Indian Territory, at the 
100th degree of longitude from Greenwich, it 
stops at the 103d degree of longitude, on the 32d 
degree of latitude, and then runs north to the 38th 
degree of latitude, and then turns west, on that 
parallel, to the summit of the Sierra Madre. This 
leaves ull the vast area between the one hundredth 
and one hundred and third degree of longitude, 
and north of 36° 30’, up to the 38th degree of lat- 
itude, and also between latitude 38° and 42° ez- 
cluded from New Mexico. This amendment also 
leaves the boundary of Texas, between the 100th 
and 103d degrees of longitude unsettled; or 
rather, leaves a vast region of country west of the 
Indiin Territory, five and a half degrees wide, 
in part, and four degrees wide for the residue, 
open to the grasp of Texas. Thus it will be seen 
that just as the North yields, the South urges. 

On the next day, Mr. Boyd withdrew that part 
of his amendment which relates to Utah. 


Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, moved to 
amend Mr. Boyd’s amendment by providing that 
all that part of California which lies south of the 
parallel of 36° north latitude shall be formed into 
a Territory. 

Here Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, attempted to 
get the floor, for the purpose, as he intimated, of 
offering an amendment by which the admission of 
California as a State, should be incorporated into 
the bill. This would be the broken down Omni- 
bus, patched and tied together again. 


Amidst great confusion, the House adjourned 
without taking any question. 

On Thursday, Mr. Clingman spoke in favor of 
his amendment. He said: 


“The creation of a Southern Territory will 
give the South a chance to occupy it. I frankly 
tell gentlemen that, in my opinion, slavery will 
find inducements sufficient to carry it there. 
From all the information that I have been able to 
obtain by private correspondence with persons 
there, from publications in the papers, and from 
conversations with gentlemen recently from that 
country, including members of the Legislature of 
California, I believe there are sufficient induce- 
ments to invite slave labor. Gold mines are 
known to exist there. I am satisfied, also, that 
the Delegate from Oregon [Mr. Tuurston] is 
right in saying that mines of gold and silver ex- 
ist on the waters of the Colorado and Gila rivers, 
as well asin New Mexico. Wherever gold mines 
exist, especially surface, alluvial, or deposit mines, 
as contradistinguished from vein mines, slave la- 
bor can be employed to the greatest advantage. 
I have a right to express an opinion on this sub- 
ject, because in my own district for a great many 
years past some one, two, or more thousand slaves 
are employed in the gold mines. They are pre- 
ferred to white laborers generally; being con- 
stantly under the eye of the overseer, they can 
be kept regularly and steadily at work. Such is 
the constitution of the negro, too, that he can re- 
main with his feet in the water, and his head ex- 
posed to the hottest sunshine, without injury to 
his health. The mode of employing them in the 
rice fields is well known, and they thrive therein 
an occupation which would generally be fatal to 
white men. And I may add, sir, that were slaves 
at this time generally employed in the mines of 
California, an increased amount of gold would be 
obtained without the frightful loss of human life 
which is known to have occurred. Besides, sir, 
in addition to the inducements which the mines 
afford, southern California, to say nothing of the 
unexplored valleys of the Colorado, affords suffi- 
cient agricultural advantages to this species of 
labor. From its soil and climate I ‘have little 
doubt but that it will produce sugar, cotton, rice, 
and tropical fruits, &c.” 


Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, rose to move 
the previous question, when he made the follow- 
ing remarks : . 

“Thad begun to say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House need have no ap prebensions of my having 
risen to make a speech. I believe that the two 
branches of Congress and the country have heard 
enough speeches upon all these questions in times 
past There are now two amendments to the bill 
pending ; nntil those amendments are disposed of, 
of course none other can be offered. I believe it 
is the policy of the House to proceed to dispose 
of these amendments by a vote. [Cries of 
“ Agreed.”] , I believe it is their policy to pro. 
ceed to a vote at once, not merely upon the 
amendments, but upon the merits of the bill itself. 
I wish to say, before the motion which [ am about 
to make, that I intend to vote against both of 
these amendments. But I believe that the bill 
which is before the House is one SS te the 
great interests, to the peace and quiet 
meen gh andl be passed, and not be 
encum with anything else. I have further to 
shalt (f Pe precise bills — ne a Senate 
! have the opportunity to give m e upmn 
them) receive my vote as separate and distinct measures. 
Tam willing to vote for each one of them ; but in case 


they should not succeed separately, Iam willing to 
vote for them all in one bill. But 1 do not con- 
sider that the best policy. I am willing to vote 
for this bill, the Territorial bills, the California 
bill, separately or together. I believe, however, 


rately, on its own merits, will command more 
strength in this House. Let us try at least the 
strength of this bill, as it stands. by itself, unen- 
cumbered with any amendments. If it fails, we 
can then try what we can do by connecting other 
measures with it. And with the view of the 
House trying the strength of it, instead of longer 
trying the strength of our lungs and the patience 
of the House and the country, I move the pre- 
vious question.” 

It will be seen by this, that Mr. Ashmun now 
declares his readiness to abandon the Proviso, 
and to take the Territorial bills with an express 
provision that when the Territories are admitted 
as States, they shall come into the Union with or 
without slavery, as they shall prefer. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, then moved to 
commit the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. Root, of Ohio, moved to amend the motion 
to commit, by adding the following words : “ With 
instructions so to amend the bill as to exclude sla- 
very from all the territory acquired from Mexico 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, lying east- 
ward of California.” e 

On this, Mr. Brooks of New York, Mr. A. G. 
Brown of Mississippi, and Mr. Gorman of Indi- 
ana, made speeches, on the general subject of the 
Texas boundary, slavery in the Territories, &c. 
It is well known that there is not a more extreme 
pro-slavery man in the House, nor, indeed, in the 
nation, than the Hon. A.G. Brown. During the 
present session, he has declared his belief that 
“slavery is a moral, social, political, and religious 
blessing.” His speech on the present occasion, in 
reference to the Texas boundary, the exclasion 
of slavery from the Territories, by present or by 
future legislation, was in strict conformity with 
his previously-avowed opinions. It will, there- 
fore, give the liveliest idea of this debate to say, 
that Mr. Brooks of New York, and Mr. Gorman 
of Indiana, said everything that even Mr. Brown 
could desire them to say. 

So fares, at Northern hands, the great question 
of Human Rights, in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States—a House, the vast 
majority of whom were chosen, and otherwise 
could not have been, chosen, for the express and 
universally understood and pledged purpose of 
applying the Proviso to, and excluding all possi- 
bility of slavery from the Territories. * 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 


The election in Virginia for delegates to a 
State Convention to remodel the Constitution, is 
said to have resulted largely in favor of the rad- 
icals. Weare unable to form an opinion as to 
the nature of Virginia radicalism, but we pre- 
sume it will not touch, or not materially change, 
the basis of representation. That basis, under 
the existing Constitution, is property without 
reference to population ; and the consequence is, 
that the portion of the State east of the Blue 
Ridge, with about two-fifths of the white inhab- 
itants, has three-fifths of the representation in 
both branches of the Legislature. A Conven- 
tion constituted upon the same basis, we appre- 
hend, will not materially change it. The right 
of suffrage will probably be made universal, be- 
cause that arrangement cannot affect the balance 
between the east and the west while the basis of 
representation is property. 

The Convention may give the election of Gov- 
ernor to the people; and, indeed, we can see no 
plausible ground for withholding that right, if, as 
is said, the judges, sheriffs, clerks, &c., are to be 
thus chosen. 

It would be a‘great mitigation of the injustice 
of the present Constitution to adopt the Federal 
basis of representation, at least for the House of 
Delegates ; such a change, with the rapid pro- 
gress of the western portion of the State in 
wealth and population, would soon give it the as- 
cendency in the Legislature. * 


——___ 


GEN. WILLIAM L. CHAPLIN. 


We have seen it stated by a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, signing himself “South- 
erner,” that Gen. Chaplin denies having fired 
upon the officers of the law on the night of his 
capture. He is said to be opposed on principle 
to the shedding of blood, his sentiments on the 
subject being similar to those of the Peace Socie- 
ties. It is proper that this fact should go before 
the public, as a statement of a very opposite 
character has been widely circulated, calculated 
to affect him very injariously. The writer in the 
Tribune states the facts on the authority of Gen. 
Chaplin himself, and, we presume, correctly. * 


OREGON. 


We would call attention to the “ view of things 
in Oregon,” as presented by two correspondents 
of California papers, to be. found in another 
column. 

We have seen so many conflicting statements 
relative to the value of that country, that it is 
difficult to form a decided opinion on the subject. - 
We however arrive at the conclusion, that while 
its soil and climate are not equal to those of the 
Mississippi valley, they are nevertheless such as 
to make Oregon, in conjunction with other favor- 
able circumstances, as its gold mines, its immense 
bodies of valuable timber, and its location on the 
Pacific, a country of great importance, and des- 
tined to contain a dense population, at no very 
distant day. 

The recently discovered gold mines in that Ter- 
ritory will cause its rapid settlement; and in 
view ofits greater agricultural and manufacturing 
capabilities, there is reason to expect that it will 
not be a whit behind California in population, in 
a few years. We should consider it a far better 
country for a permanent abode than California, 
in every respect. The population is now perhaps 
fifteen or twenty thousand, and increasing rapid- 
ly. The people, since the discovery of the gold 
mines in California, have done a lucrative busi- 
ness in the sale of lumber and provisions to the 
gold diggers. * 


a eS 


CANADA. 


We hear little now-a-days about the. annexa- 
tion of the British Provinces to the United 
States. The fever appears to have died away 
for the present, though we have no doubt of 
the ultimate admission of those Provinces into 
our Union as States. It is impossible that a 
great and free people like those upon our North- 
ern border will for a great while submit to be 
held in leading-strings by the English nation 
Those Provinces are now in a state of subjec- 
tion to the Crown and Parliament of a country 
one fourth their size, situated three thousand 
miles off ; and they have nothing to do in making 
the paramount laws which they are called on 
to obey. This state of infériority will not and 
ought not to be submitted to longer than neces- 
sity or prudence may dictate. In proportion 
as these people advance in population and power, 
the passion for independence will grow upon 
them; and at the same time the relative power 
of their southern neighbors of the United States 
among the nations of the world will be greatly 
augmented, and strongly tend to embolden them 
to insist upon their rights. Ten years from 
to-day, the hold of Great Britain upon her North 
American Provinces will be a rope of sand. 
The population of the several Provinces is at 
present as follows : 

Provinces and Islands. 

Ganede East’ > 70400 
New Brenswick  - 180000 
Nova Scotia - ‘240 

Prince Edward’s Is.- 30,000 
Cape Breton - 30000 
Newfoundland- —- 100,000 

These Provinces once free from Great Brit- 
ain, annexation will be a matter of course: In 
joining our Union they sacrifice neither inde- 
pendence nor liberty. They become the equals 





of the American States, not their subjects. * 


that each one of them standing by itself, sepa-. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Cunistian Parton Macazing. For July. New 
York: Wyn. Pratt. Washington: W. Adam. 

This is a highly interesting number, and con- 
tains an article on the “Heroic Period of the 
Christian History” by Rev. Albert Barnes, a 
poem entitled “Years” by Mrs. Sigourney, and 
an amusing paper on the “ Mysterious K nock- 
ings.” * 
Appress oF THE TWENTY SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

American Pgace Society. By Rey. H. L. Stone, 

Pastor of Park street Church, Boston. Boston: J. P. 

Jewett & Co, Pp. 36. 

We are glad to see the activity and zeal so 
successfully presented in this address, which 
characterizes this Society. Its end and aim is 
“peace on earth and good will to men” The 
annual Report appended to this address shows 
their operations for the last year. We have 
room only for a short extract. The Secretary 
says: 

“ Pusiications —Besides the circulation of our 
periodicals, our tracts, and our standard volumes, 
during the year, there has been issued of Judge 
Jay’s Review of the Mexican War 17, 000 copies, 
and of Mr. Livermore’s Prize Review 7,000, ma- 
king in all 24 000 ; a larger number of bound vol- 
umes than the friends of peace have ever before 
distributed in this country. We have the last 
year published, and mostly put in circulation, an 
amount of matter on the subject of peace equal to 
nearly SEVEN MILLIONS of tract pages.” * 


Reply To THE REMARKS OF THE Rev. Moses Stvart 
on JOHN JAY, AND AN EXAMINATION OF HIS SCRIPTURAL 
BXEGISIS CONTAINED IN HIS RECENT PAMPHLET, ENTI- 
TLED “ CONSCIENCE AND THE ConsTITUTION.” By Wm 
Jay. New Yirk:J.A. Gray. Pp. 22. 

Mr. Jay with his usual power and felicity of 
style defends the memory of his distinguished 
father from the assertion of Professor Stuart, 
that John Jay would have sanctioned the speech 
of Mr. Webster, and the views of slavery he has 
himself given in his pamphlet, “Conscience and the 
Constitution.” This is done by quotations from 
papers of the Anti-Slavery Society, assembled in 
1785, of which Judge Jay was President. The 
reply to the Professor’s “ exegisis” is very sharp. 
We hope Mr. Webster and Professor Stuart may 
never have their principles put to test, and be re- 
quired to show their “alacrity” in the pursuit of 
a runaway slave. * 


Report OF THE NAVAL COMMITTEE ON ESTABLISHING A 
LINE OF MAIL STEAMSHIPS TO THE WESTERN COAST OF 
AFRICA, AND THENCE VIA THE M&DITERRANEAN TO 
Lonpon. Washington: Gideon & Co. Pp. 79. 

This is an able report, made by Hon. Fred. P. 
Stanton, Chairman of the Committee of House 
of Representatives on 23d July last, and presents 
information connected with the present state of 
trade on the coast of Africa of great interest. 
One fact is this, the average import of palm oil 
into Liverpool for some years past has been 
15,000 tons, valued at two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. * 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ComMON 
ScHOooLs oF CONNECTICUT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AT THE May Session, 1850. Document No. 12. New 
Haven: Osborn & Baldwin. Pp. 80 and Appendix. 

This shows a state of progress which is most 
noble and honorable. There is among the papers 


of the appendix a paper on school architicture, a 
most important subject, and which is illustrated 
by a variety of plans and front and side eleva- 
Nor is that first want, fresh air, over- 
+ 


tions. 
looked. 


Procress oF THE NoRTHWEST—AN ANNUAL DISCOURSE 
BEFORE THE HistoricaL Society or Onto. By the 
President, William D. Gallagher. Delivered April 8, 1850: 
on the occasion of the commemoration of the Sixty Sec- 
ond Anniversary of the first settlement of the State. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. Pp. 88. 

This is a topic fall of grand achievements and 
glorious anticipations, and is here considered un- 
der “facts of past progress of the Northwestern 
States and the conditions of future advancement.” 

* 


Srponia, THE Sorceress. By Wiljiam Meihold,author of 
“the Amber Witch.” New York: Harper & Brothers 
Washington: W. Adam. 

This is a work founded on historical facts, con- 
nected with the trial for witchcraft of the Lady 
Canoness of Tomoranid, Sidonia von Bork, and 
is full of illustration of the manners of that age. 
We may rely on the fidelity of the gifted author, 
whose Amber Witch is considered in Germany a 
modern miracle, for its truthfulness, and, as such, 
misled the most sagacious scholars of the day. 

7 


Easy Lessons in LANDSscapgz Drawinc. For the use of 
those learning to draw without a teacher. By F. N. Otis, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Parts 1, 
2,3. 

These lessons consist of lithograph plates in all 
respects resembling pencil sketches, and carry on 
the learner from strait lines to a series of very 
pretty landscapes; and the steps are so obvious 
that if these are followed, the last lesson will be 
as easy to accomplish as the first. We commend 
these “ Easy Lessons ” to the attention of parents 
and teachers. * 


A Seconp Book 1n Greek. By John McCulloch, D. D., 
Jate Profeesor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Washington: Franck 
Taylor. 

This is the complement to the “ First Book in 
Greek,” published by Doctor McCulloch some 
time since, and contains the Syntax in as full a 
form as is adapted to elementary instruction. 
There is appended a list of Particles and Phrases, 
modified from Buttman and Arnold; and, also, a 
series of reading lessons wholly made fron Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis; the outlines of Prosody and of 
the Homeric Dialect; Reading Lessons in verse ; 
and a very full vocabulary. It is handsomely 
printed on good paper, and is a valuab’. addition 
to works in aid of the acquisition of Greek. * 


Fourtu ANNUAL Report oF THE BoarD OF AGRICUL 
TURE OF THE State OF Ou10, for ‘he year 1849. Printed 
by order of the Senate, January, 1850. Columbus, O,: L. 
L. Rice. 1850. Pp. 300. 


This report, made by M. L. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent, presents the general results of the year 
1849, and is accompanied by an abstract of the 
proceedings of the several County Agricultural 
Societies, Professor Cowles of Oberlin College, 
Essay on Agriculture and Science, an “ Analysis 
of Indian Corn” by D. Lapham, a most impor- 
tant paper, and also a paper on “advantages of 
thorough cultivation” by Levi Heald of Washing- 
ton county, Ohio. Nothing can give a better 
idea of the sagacity and success of the farmers of 
that intelligent State than the report affords. It 
is indeed a noble State, worthy of the leadership 
of the West. * 


New GramMAr For GERMANS TO LEARN THE ENGLISH 
Lanevace. By P. Gands. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Washington: R. Farnham. Pp. 599, 


This Grammar is after the method of Ollen- 
dorf, which has been so well received in this 
country. . 


MICHIGAN. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: If the South supposes that the 
formidable array of Clay, Cass, and Webster, on 
the side of slavery extension, produces the slight- 
est impression on the sentiments, convictions, and 
determination of the great body of the North, 
they err grossly. Mr. Webster’s great logical 
powers may sway men’s judgments—never a rooted 
sentiment of the heart, which his own eloquence 
had served to engrave more deeply. His effort 
has fallen dead. His apologies for slavery stink 
in the nostrils of the North. Gigantic as may be 
his intellect, it is astonishing, it is passing strange, 
that men of smaller caliber, with insidious de- 
signs, could persuade him that he can have a cor- 
poral’s guard at the South arrayed in his favor. 
Strange infatuation in thegreat men at Wash- 
ington and their followers, to suppose that we 
backwoodsmen do not see through their bids for 
Southern support. We understund it well. Some 
of us try in our humble way to unmask it. 

From a recent vote in our eesegatie you 
may infer that the people of Michigan would con- 
sent to the addition of more slave States to the 
Union. In the first place, the vote was carried 
in the Senate by the casting vote of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, who was elected last fall as an an- 
ti-Cass, Wilmot Proviso man, and conld not 
have been elected on other terms. It was carried 
thus by treachery in the Senate. In the House, 
the vote was twenty-four to twenty. There were 
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people, were reputed or pledged Wilmot Proviso 
men. The vaunted expression of Michigan, is 
an-expression of a minority of the Legislature, 
obtained by treachery and deception. The truth 
is, that Cass and his disciples have been pouring 
into Michigan all winter the most puerile aud 
senseless warnings against a full and manly ex- 
pression of the people. They have pretended to 





believe that the Union was in danger, that the 
South would secede, that the plan of a Southern 
Union was made up, if we were not bullied into 
submission. The Legislature and the people were 
flooded with all sorts of stuff calculated to crea.e 
alarm. But of one thing you may remain sure, 
that if any party, or any and all combinations of 
parties would dare to-morrow bring before the 
people of this State a single candidate on tle 
plain and distinct issue that he was in favor, un- 
der any circumstances or at any time, of adding 
another slave State to this Union, he would nit 
obtain one-fourth the votes. They may again 
(as they have heretofore) send tools to the Legi:- 
lature, under the pretence that such would be 
true to the sentiments of their constituents; and 
then by the Cass jugglery, which the people begin 
to understand, and by threats of vengeance from 
the local press, may wheedle the people into the 
support of Cass for United States Senator. But 
Ido not believe it.- Really not one quarter of 
the voters of this State believe in or are inclined 
to tolerate any doughfaceism, any concession, any 
compromise. * HH 


>—____ 


VIEW OF THINGS IN OREGON. 
Correspondence of the California Courier. 
Orecon City, June 12, 1850, 

That Oregon is destined to be the great produ- 
cing and manufacturing country for all the Pacific 
there is no doubt by any who have ever sven its 
fertile valleys and magnificent waterfalls. Asa 
lumber country, it is superior to any I ever visited, 
the extent and magnificence of its forests, towering 
almost to the clouds; and these forests being aij 
in the western part of the territory and on the 
banks of the rivers, give it a peculiar advantupe 
in the department of commerce above all others. 
Did the people of California know of the easy ac- 
cess of those forests, and their contiguity to wa- 
terfalls and navigable rivers, they would no lon 
ger have any occasion to send to the States for lum 
ber, for there is more in Oregon thun sufficient to 
build up all the cities that are needed on the 
Pacific coast. But I shall fail to give any adequate 
idea of those forests; they must be sven to be re- 
alized. 

The first emigrants who arrived in Oregon set- 
tled in that beautiful valley, the Willamette, 
which is the garden of Oregon, and I may say of 
the world. The Willamette river is the great 
southern tributary of the magnificent Columbia. 
The valley through which it runs, in point of ex- 
tent, richness, beauty, and fertility, stands promi- 
nent above all others on the great American con- 
tinent. The length of the valley, from north to 
south, is about 250 miles, its width from the sum- 
mit of the Cascades to the summit of the coast 
range is about 100 miles; the width of the arable 
portion of the valley is about 40 miles, and through 
the centre of this extensive valley the Willametie 
river pursues its meandering course, being aug 
mented by streams every few miles, running down 
from the mountain on each side, thus watering the 
great extent of country, and giving it that luxu- 
riance and beauty which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. The mountains on each side are coveved 
with tall pines, cedars, fir, hemlock, &c, &c., 
which make these streams that run down their 
sides invaluable, not only for supplying water to 
the valley below, but for mill sites. The valley is 
about two-thirds prairie, beautifully interspersed 
with timber sufficient for all farming purposes 
No wonder that the first emigrants stopped here, 
for here they could exclaim, Eureka! ‘The river 
is navigable for steamboats about one hundred 
miles, and for six months of*the year about one 
hundred and fifty miles above the falls of the 
Willamette, where Oregon City is situated, being 
about thirty miles from its mouth. 

The Umpqua valley, which is south of the Wil- 
lamette, running east and west, is in extent equal 
to about one-half, and is watered by a magnificent 
river of the same name, which makes its way 
through the coast ridge of mountain, and empties 
into the sea. 

This valley is capable of sustaining a dense pop 
ulation, as the farms are very rich and fertile, 
particularly the river bottom. ‘There are but few 
set:lements, and its extent is, as yet, not fully 
known, never having been explored only by par- 
ties crossing it at different points. I see there is 
& company organizing in this city to explore its 
mouth and make asettlement, and I hope they will 
ascertain fully the extent and capabilities of the 
magnificent valley. 

If these two valleys were all that Oregon con- 
tained, they would be enough to make one of the 








richest States in our glorious Confederacy. But 
this is but a small portion of Oregon. I have said 
nothing of the Columbia valley, and that great 
river which rises in the Rocky Mountains, run- 
ning through a district of country more than a 
thousand miles in extent, before it empties into the 
ocean. 

The advantages possessed in Oregon, as a man- 
ufacturing country, are surpassed by none on ac- 
count of its extensive water power. At Oregon 
City, where the waters of the Willamette take a 





perpendicular descent of about twenty-five feet, 
are advantages for manufacturing purposes fur 
surpassing Rochester, New York. 

On the Columbia river, at the Cascades, about 
130 miles from its mouth, is another favorable 
point for mills, marked out by nature, where that 
river takes a descent of some twelve or fifteen 
feet. These two places alone will give sufficient 
power to turn machinery enough fur our whole 
country. 

But the water power is not confined to these 
places; it is scattered all over that great and ex- 
tensive country. There is no country so well 
watered, where rivers, streams, and rivulets, are 
in such great abundance as Oregon, and the 
position of the country being mountainous, all the 
smaller streams of course must be rapid, conse- 
quently producing great advantages for mills. 
As a mineral country, I have no doubt that Or 
egon is very rich, but as yet it has never been 
examined. In this day, where nothing but gold 
will satisfy, men will not stop for minerals of less 
value. That here are gold mines, there is no 
question, for they are now successfully worked in 
the southern portion of Oregon; how extensive 
they may prove to be, remains yet to be seen. The 
report with regard to gold on the Columbia, in 
the Spocon country, has come so authenticated, 
that 1 cannot doubt it for a moment, yet [ would 
not vouch for it, not having seen it. But if it 
should be true that gold is found away at the ex- 
treme north line of the territory, | can see no 
reason why the Cascade ridge should not be as 
rich as the Sierra Nevada, for it is the same con- 
tinued ridge of mountain. 
But we are rich enough without gold. Oregon 
possesses natural elements of greatness enough to 
make her by far the greatest country on this cvast, 
and I am glad to see attention beginning to turn 
that way ; towns and cities are beginning to spring 
inco existence at the different prominent points on 
the rivers and elsewhere; exeriions are now be- 
ing made to give them that influence and benefit 
to the country which their position demands. 
Soon we shall see the majestic steamboat navigu- 
ting these noble rivers, and soon we shall see a 
city on the shores of that beautiful bay at the 
mouth of the great Columbia, which will give to 
Oregon what she has long needed, a seaport town 
suitable for a commercial depot for that greut 
country. Americans have taken hold of it in 
earnest, an] that is a sufficient guarantee. 

From the Pacifie News. 

San Francisco, June 17, 1850. 

None familiar with the extent and peculiar 
features of Oregon, but must be impressed that 
three great and important towns must necessari- 
ly spring up in her midst. The first has already 
come into consideration in my last article, namely, 
Oregon City, at the Falls of theWillamette. The 
second is situated at the cascades of the Columbia, 
and the third at the mouth of that great river, 
the natural outlet for all the products of Oregon 
As Oregon City is to the greit and extended 
valleys of the Willamette and Umpqua, so is 
Cascade City to all the upper valleys of the Co- 
lumbia. It issitaated at the foot of the cascades, 
where the Columbia river takes an almost 
perpendicular descent of twelve or fifieen feet, 
about 130 miles from its mouth, and some 40 miles 
above the mouth of the Willamette, the great 
southern tributary. 
This, like Oregon City, must be regarded as 
the natural distributing and manufacturing point, 
and although both the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers are navigable for sailing vessels of the 
largest size, to the cascades on the Colambia, and 


‘to Portland on the Willamette, and thence nearly 


to Oregon City, yet steamboats are about to claim 
their proper province, and transact all the busi- 
ness on these formidable waters. 

In the immediate vicinity of this place, which 
has been but recently surveyed, are extensive 
coal beds, specimens of which are now exhibited 
in this city, and by its bril’iancy and specific 
gravity is believed to be a superior quality. Mr. 
Johnson, the principal proprietor, speaks: favor- 
ably of the extent and easy access of this im- 
portant mine. This adds considerably to the 
importance of this position. 

Pacific City, as the little hamlet or nucleus of 
a commercial town is called, is situated at the 
northern entrance of the Columbia. The import- 
ance of this position can hardly be over-estimated, 
as the Columbia is the only feasible and natural 
outlet of the whole of Oregon, for rendering this 
one t town to the west, what Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, are to the east. This 





twenty-two absentees, many of whom, before the 


will be the more fully realized when we consider 
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its contiguity to China, the Sandwich islands, 
California, and all the northwest coast ; and their 
mutual dependence upon each other in their 
commercial relations. Baker's bay is a safe har- 
bor, and sufficiently ample to meet the wants of a 
large commercial town. 

The site for Pacific City is well watered, on 
high and commanding ground, and sufficiently 
timbered for all city purposes. A company is al- 
ready organized for the purpose of erecting & 
large steam saw mill with other machinery at- 
tached ; and vigorous measures are now In prose- 
cution for the construction of wharves and ware- 
houses, and such other improvements as are re- 
quired in a seaport town. 

Arrangements have been made, soon to be con- 
summated, for a line of steamboats to run from 
this city to Pacific City ; another from the latter 
place to Oregon City, and a third from Oregon 
City to the upper waters of the Willamette—thus 
bringing the passengers and produce of that fer- 
tile region to Pacific City, the great natural em- 

orium of the country. Mr. J. D. Holman, an 
enterprising merchaut of Oregon City, is now 
to remove to this place, where arrangements are 
in progress for the carrying forward of his legit- 
imate business. He also made the most ample 
preparations for the travelling public, by the pur- 
chase of a hotel, completely furnished in every 
respect, 52 feet in front, by 180 feet in depth. 

Several merchants of Oregon City, Sacramento, 
and this city, have already purchased largely in 
Pacific, and, as soon as buildings necessary for 
their business can be erected, will remove or es- 
tablish branch houses there. 

In looking upon Oregon in all its relations, I 
cannot but be interested in this beginning of an 
emporium so important to shipping and the com- 
merce of the west. Through the winter season, 
the winds prevail from the east, and almost as 
uniformly from the west during the summer, so 
much so ag to cut off all prospect of liberal gain 
in the use of sailing vessels upon these otherwise 
favorable waters. Commerce has been retarded 
exceeding)y, especially during the past winter, as 
many of your own citizens can bear me testimony, 
for the want of river steamers, and an emporium 
at the mouth, from whence they might have taken, 
most advantageously, lumber, passengers, and the 
various other commodities of the country. 


a. 


IMPORTANT FROM NEW MEXICO, 


The Louisville Journal of the 25th publishes a 
correspondence between Colonel Munroe, the 
civil and military Governor of New Mexico, and 
Lieutenant Governor Alvarez, one of the officers 
under the recent State organization. The Jowr- 
nal says : 

“The intelligence was brought by Major 
Weightman, U.S. Senator elect from the State 
of New Mexico, who arrived at St. Louis on 
Thursday, en route for Washington, where he will 
present and press the claims of the new State 
fur admission into the Union. 

“The violence of the c®#test between the par- 
ties for and against a State Government was very 
great. The friends of the State Government 
carried every county, save one.” 

Col. Munroe sends to Lieutenant Governor Al- 
yarez an extract from an order which he received 
from the War Department in May last, which is 
in substance the principle laid down by the U.S. 
Supreme Court on the transfer of the ceded terri- 
tory. The following, in reference to the inhabit- 
ants of New Mexico, is the gist of it: 

“ They do not, however, participate in political 
power ; they do not share in the Government till 
|New Mexico] shall become a State. In the 
mein time [New Mexico] continues to be a Terri- 
tory of the United States, governed by that 
clause of the Constitution which empowers Con- 
gress to make all needfal rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property be- 
longing to the Unitad States.” 

Col. Munroe then asks attention to the follow- 
ing pass»ge in his proclamation calling an elec- 
tion for an Executive and Legislature to consti- 
tute a State Government : 

“ All action by the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, and of the Legislature, shall remain 
inoperative until New Mexico be admitted asa 
State, under said Constitution, except such acts 
as may be necessary for the primary steps of or-. 
ganization and the preseutation of said Consti- 
tution properly before the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 

“<The present Government shall remain in 
full force until, by the action of Congress, an- 
other shall be constituted’ ” 

In view of these things, Col. Munroe says: 

“T now declare that the nomination of officers, 
and their confirmation, to asstme the exercise of 
functions which, by superseding the officers now 
in commission, will affect the laws of this Terri- 
tory, as at present constituted, will be deemed and 
considered as an act, on the part of all concerned, in 
direct violation of their duties as citizens of the 
United States. 

“ My official obligations imperatively require 
that the present Government be sustained until 
superseded by another legally constituted, and 
this duty I will fulfil with all the means at my 
disposal.” 

Here follows a reply from Alvarez, in which 
occurs the following paragraph : 

“Be assured that no collision will succeed, nor 
any embarrassment interrupt the quiet action of 
the Legislature and the people, unless it be pro- 
voked and be brought about by military interfe- 
rence. The people are peaceably disposed, fully 
aware of the pacific remedy that exists for the 
Government grievances they have long endured, 
and will not readily consent to surrender their 
dearest rights, and the hope, long deferred, of 
ameliorating their social and political condition.” 


a 


EXECUTION OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER. 
Boston, August 30, 1850. 

Professor Webster, after his family left him last 
evening—in happy unconsciousness, as he believed 
and declared, that the period of his execution was 
80 near at hand—was searched, and then conveyed 
toa different cell from that he had occupied, to 
p event any possibility of suicide, in case he had 
meditated such purpose. Dr, Putnam remained 
with him until nine o’clock, and from that hour 
until twelve, he passed the time in conversation 
on devotional subjects with his watchers. At 
twelve, he fell into a doze, and thongli not sleep- 
ing for any long period, his slumbers were light 
and apparently easy. During the intervals of 
waking he conversed freely with his companions, 
speaking of his impending fate with fortitude and 
resignation, and expressing special gratification 
that his family had been kept in ignorance of the 
time fixed for his death. As the day began to 
break, and the various sounds peculiar to the 
diwn reached his cell, he exhibited some agita- 
tion—probably at the reflection that he had heard 
them for the last time—but he soon regained his 
composure. : 

By advice, he made a light breakfast, taking 
only tea and bread, and invited the officers to par- 
take, offering them the bread himself, and exhihit- 
ing great courtesy as well as self-possession in his 
manner. He subsequently made the necessary 
preparations for ascending the scaffold, with coo}- 
ness and deliberation. About nine this morning 
the final religions ceremonies were commenced by 
Dr. Patnam. He engaged in a fervent prayer, in 
which he invoked the presence, spirit, and grace 
of God for the unhappy man so soon to die. He 
prayed that his repentance, which he trusted and 
believed was sincere, might be accepted, and that 
he might be prepared, through mercy, to meet the 
awful doom which awaited him. He prayed also 
for the prisoner’s family, that when their time of 

death should come, they might meet the prisoner 
in heaven, where there would be no sundering 
the ties of affection. He prayed also for the 
murdered man’s family, and for the sheriff, his 
assistants, the witnesses of the execution, and 
generally for all persons. 
_ After the prayer, the prisoner’s arms were pin- 
ioned, and about twenty minutes after nine he was 
brought forth to die. He was accompanied to 
the gallows by Dr. Putnam, and on his way thith- 
er his step was ffrm, though his face was of a 
deadly pallor. His look was that of one who had 
committed deadly sin, which he was about to ex- 
piate with his life, 
trot crtiving at the scaffold, the sheriff read 
¢ death warrant, during which Prof. Webster 
was engaged in earnest conversation with Dr. Put- 
nam. At its conclusion, his legs were pinioned, 
and the rope was placed about his neck. This 
caused him to blash, and there were evident signs 
of a suppressed powerful feeling. The black cap 
then placed on his head, and the sheriff pro- 
claimed with a loud voice that he was about to do 
execution on the body of John W. Webster, for 
the murder of Dr. George Parkman. This an- 
nouncement caused a movement of the prigoner’s 
sag ee face was hid from view P 
wenty minutes before see . 
in readiness, the spring was yeverything being 
: uched, the drop 
was opened, and with a fall of near eight feet 
the wretched man was cast into pon s : 
that God whose commands he had go re a 
lated, He died apparently without a strugale 0- 
After being suspended half an hour, the bod 
was taken down and examined, and life being 
found extinct, it was placed in a jail coffin, to be 
sent to Cambridge. 

The interest excited by the case of Professor 

beige was universal, and fate was manifested 
€nse anxiety, amo’ classes, to witness 
pe amon 

€ police ewspa: were admi 
to the jail-yard; and the pe ae and windows 
adjoining were crowded with spectators, among 
whom there were a number of ladies. The streets 
ad ape vicinity of ret 98 gor 
morning—was so placed that it could be seen 





from several points outside of the jail, and every 
available spot was occupied. Notwithstanding 
the large assemblage, there was no disorder. 

It is not believed that Professor Webster had 
made any confession since that already published. 
It is possible he may have furnished in letters to 
some of his connections fuller details of his crime, 
but it is not probable that these will be printed. 





For the National Era. 


FREE SOIL MEETING IM IOWA. 


; [ABRIDGED | 

Pursuant to previous notice, a meeting of @ 
portion of the citizens of Linn county, Iowa, was 
held at Mt. Vernon, in said county, the 4th July, 
1850, to express their views of the questions now 
agitating the public mind in Iowa. 

The meeting was organized by calling A. I. 
Willits to the Chair. 

I. H. Julian, after some prefatory remarks, of- 


‘fered the following resolutions, which were unan- 


imously adopted. 

Resolved, That as freemen assembled on this 
the birth-day of our liberties, we declare our con- 
tinued attachment to the political principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as exemplified by 
the framers of those instruments, the founders 
of our Government. 

Resolved, That we adhere with unabated devo- 
tion to the Wilmot Proviso, or the principle, co- 
eval with the Government, by whatever name it 
may be called, of restricting slavery, by act of 
Congress, to the States where only it legally ex- 
ists; and we believe that nothing short of an en- 
netment of this sort can allay the present agita- 
tion of the subject of slavery. 

Resolved, That we are in favor-of the immedi- 
ate passage of a bill for the admission of Califor- 
nia, unconnected with any other matter whatever; 
that the attempt to connect her admission with 
other measures, not only totally irrelevant, but 
intrinsically disgraceful, in order to to propi- 
tiate the slave power, is an insult to all freemen; 
and that Thomas H. Benton, for his noble efforts 
to thwart this attempt, deserves the thanks and 
plaudits of every patriot. = 

Resolved, That, as citizens of Towa, we feel 
deeply her humiliating position, with reference to 


-the great question of the day ; more especially as 


contrasted with that of her younger sister, Wis- 
consin; and that we will use our best efforts for 
her political regeneration. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
our Democratic Senators and Representatives in 
Congress have done themselves no credit by flood- 
ing this country as they have done, tothe neg- 
lect of everything on the other side, with the 
recent speeches of Messrs. Clay and Webster— 
speeches disgraceful to their authors and to the 
American Congress. 

Resolved, That we will support no man for any 
office of political responsibility and influence, 
who will not unequivocally declare himself in fa- 
vor of restricting slavery by act of Congress; 
and we hold it to be the duty of the friends of 
that doctrine, to organize with reference to it, as 
the paramount political question of the day. 
Therefore. 

Resolved, That we will cast our votes for the 
Free Soil State ticket, and also for the nominees 
of Free Soil county and district conventions, 
should such be held. 

N. W. Isbell offered the following additional 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the concessions attempted to be 
obtained from the North by the (so called) “com- 
promise bill,” are the sacrificesof moral right and 
civil liberty to cupidity and avarice—a sacrifice 
which we cannot make without feeling ourselves 
recreant to to our consciences and our God. 

On motion, copies of the foregoing resolutions 
were directed to be forwarded for publication to 
the Iowa True Democrat and the National Era. 

Arrangements were made for holding, at an 
early day, conventions to nominate a county Free 
Soil ticket and a candidate for Representative to 
Congress. The meeting was very well attended, 
and the utmost harmony prevailed. 

A. [. Witirrs, Chairman. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The steamer Atlantic having arrived at New 

York, we extract the following intelligence: 
FRANCE, 

The President of the Republic arrived at Louis 
le Sanlonier on the evening of the 17th, at ten 
o’clock. Throughout his journey the population 
hastened to meet him, and everywhere afforded 
him the most remarkable proofs of the warmest 
sympathy. The accounts of the President’s fa- 
vorable reception, and his judicious speeches in 
the provinces, gave confidence to speculators. 

The commercial reports for the past week state 
that all manufacturers of cotton, wool, and silk, 
are in fall work, and cannot meet demands. 

The corn markets all note advanced and ad- 
vancing prices. 

On the Bourse, fives opened’ at 9714, but gave 
way, closing at 97.30; threes closed at 58.60. 

Advices report that much rain had fallen dur- 
ing the week. The wheat now out would be se- 
riously injured, and prices have advanced. Simi- 
lar accounts are received from Belgium. 

The following is the speech of Louis Napoleon 
at the Lyons banquet: 

“ Monsieur le Maire: I sincerely hope that the 
city of Lyons, of which you are the worthy inter- 
preter, will receive the sincere expression of my 
gratitude for the kind reception it as given me. 
[Applause] The object of my visit is the hope 
that my presence amongst you may tend to en- 
courage the good, to induce those who have been 
led astray to return to sober reason, and to judge 
by myself of the sentiments and the necessities of 
the country. [Great applause.] The task [ have 
undertaken requires your coéperation: and that 
your codperation may be frankly given, as it will 
be frankly received, I will now tell you, from my 
heart, what Iam and what I want. [Great sensa- 
tion.] Gentlemen, I am the representative not of 
a party, but of the two great national manifesta- 
tions, which in 1844, as in 1848, desired to save, 
by means of order, the great principles of the 
French Revolution. [Applause] Proud of my 
origin and of my standard, [ shall ever remain 
faithful to both. I am and shall be totally and 
completely at the disposal of the country, no mat- 
ter what is required of me, whether it be abnegi- 
tion or perseverance. Rumors of coups d’état have 
perhaps reached even you, gentlemen; but you 
have not believed them, and 1 thank you. [Loud 
applause. | 

“ Such things can only be the dream of parties 
without support in the nation; but the man who 
is the chosen of 6,000,000 of suffrages, executes 
the will of the people, and does not betray them. 
{Thunders of app ause] Patriotism, gentlemen, 
consists in abnegation as well as in perseverance. 
[Sensation.] In presence of general danger, all 
personal ambition must disappear. In this case 
patriotism is recognised, as the maternity was 
recognised in a celebrated case. You remember 
the two women that claimed the same child. By 
what sign did they recognise the real mother? 
Why, by the renunciation of the rights wrung 
from her by the peril that hung over her beloved | 

Great applause] Let the parties that love 
“rance not forget this sublime lesson. For my 
part, I shall always remember vt. [{mmense ap- 
plause] But, on the other hand, if culpable pre- 
tensions were revived, and menaced the tranquil- 
lity of France, [ shall know how to render them 
impotent, by again invoking the sovereignty of the 
people; for | do not admit that any one hasa 
greater right to call himself representative of the 
people than myself.” 

ITALY. 

The Pope is in sad perplexity, in consequence 
of the conviction of six murderers, to whose sen- 
tence of decapitation he is called upon to affix his 
name. No execution has yet taken place under 
the reign of Pius 1X, owing to his invincible re- 
luctance to sign a death-warrant. He wishes the 
miscreants to be sent to the galleys for the rest of 
their lives; but the Government and the Judges 
are not inclined to give way. 





Accounts from Verona state that the Austrian |» 


Government had rejected the propositions of the 
Lombardo Venitian deputies relative to the loan 
of 120,000,000 florins. The Government does not 
wish to pledge itself not to issue any paper money 
in those provinces. ‘ 

SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 

RenpseurGn, August 16—At present there is 
a complete suspension of the operations of both 
armies, but an engagement looked for. Weather 
intensely hot, but measures are being taken to pre- 
serve the health of the troops. } 

The towns of Sonninen and Frederickstadt had 
been occupied by the Holstein troops after the 
Danes had visited them, and the Schleswig -Hol- 
stein riflemen had recaptured 400 oxen from the 
Danes on their route to Schleswig, and brought 
them in safety to the Holstein territory. The 
cholera has been making fearful ravages in Bruns- 
wick; since the month of June, 300 persons had 


died. 

On the 7th instant the King of Denmark con- 
tracted a morgantic marriage with Lola Rasmus- 
sen. The marriage was celebrated by the Bishop 
of Jutland. Mdmlle. Rasmussen was formerly a 





milliner, and was well known to the Copenhagen 
corps of officers; she then became acquainted with 
the King, and has now been raised to the rank of 

‘aroness Danner. She has great influence over 
the King; persons well informed state that she 
ort inflaence in the Fest sovslntion- 

Cause, and was the person t 
Ting to make such sudden concessions to the 

















union till the protocol was signed ; this done, 
the marriage was to the interest of Russia. 

The Kolner Zevtung has a telegraphic despatch 
from Hamburg tothe 17th ult., stating that an 
engagement took place on the evening of the 16th, 
between a Danish steamer, accompanied by two 
gun-boats, and a Holstein steamer, (the Lowe,) 
which was likewise supported by two gun-boats. 
The combat continued throughout the night, and 
at half-past seven in the morning the Danish ves- 
sels retreated. The Lowe has suffered from the 
enemy’s fire, and one of the gun-boats was in 
danger of being burnt. 

PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

We learn from a telegraphic despatch, dated 
Berlin, August 17th, in the Kolner Zeitung, that 
the Austrian invitation fur another Diet (Bun- 
destag) reached Berlin on that day, and that 
Prussia is resolved to decline accepting any pro- 
posal in this or in any similar sense. 

_ Berlin letters, of the 16th August, state that 
it is now configmed by the semi-official organs of 
the Prussian Government that the differences 
between Prussia and Austria respecting the inter- 
pretation of the regulations on the subject of the 
federal fortresses, (differences which resulted from 
the refusal of Austria to allow the Biden troops 
to pass the federal fortress of Mentz.) are about to 
be submitted to a court of arbitration. Austria 
has appointed Bavaria. Nothivg is known of the 
power which Prussia is about to appoint. 

AUSTRIA, 

The fine of 2,000,000 florins imposed on the 
Hungarian Jews has at length been formally re- 
mitted, and they have pledged themselves to de- 
posite in the hands of Government 1,000,000 florins 
as a fund for Jewish schools. This voluntary tax 
is to be paid within two years. It is not the in- 
tention of Government to proceed to the sale of 
any of the estates confiscated in Hungary, but to 
farm them for a period of two or three years. 
There can be little or no doubt that they will 
eventually be returned to their former proprietors. 

MALTA, 

Cholera declining— 69 attacks on the 11th, and 
60 deaths. On the 12th, 23 attacks and 31 deaths. 
Total attacks, not includingarmy and navy, 1,817; 
deaths, 996.. At: Alexandria the cholera caused 
many deaths, 


SARDINIA, 

Advices from Turin, of the 7th instant, state 
that much agitation existed in consequence of the 
refusal of the clergy to administer the last sacra- 
ment to M.Santa Rosa, Minister of Commerce, on 
his deathbed. 

GREECE, 

According to intelligence from Athens of the 
7th ult, the King is on the eve of taking a jour- 
ney, and has appointed a regency, consisting of 
the Ministers, presided over by the Queen. The 
Ministers of Justice and the Interior have re- 
signed. Deliaani has accepeed the latter depart- 
ment, with the interims of Finance and Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs. 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Spain notice a French proposal 
brought before the delegate of the foreign bond- 
holders by the President of the Public Debts 
Committee. The principle involves the creation 
ofa three per cent. stock, with a recognition of 
the common arrears, on which a gradual rise toa 
maximum of one and a half per cent. interest is to 
take place. Nothing, however, was decided. The 
Government, it’ was reported, contemplated re- 
forms and modifications more favorable to free 
trade in the customs tariff. 

Accounts from Madrid, of the 12th ultimo, state 
that the Government is actively employed in the 
organization of a corps of 4,000 men to reinforce 
the garrison of Cuba. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


| SENATE. 
Tvespay, Aueust 27, 1850. 


Mr. Underwood moved, and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill for the re- 
lief of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad Com- 
pany. The object of the bill is to refund to this 
company, the assignee of the State of Virginia, 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, ad- 
vanced by the State to the United States, to aid 
in the erection of public buildings at the seat of 
Government. 

Messrs. Mason, Underwood, Hunter, Butler, 
Cass, Rusk, Dawson, Berrien, Pratt, and Foote, 
supported the measure, and Messrs. Badger, Brad- 
bury, Dayton, and Baldwin, opposed the bill. 

The question being taken, the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Yreas—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, C iss, Clay, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Smith, Soulé, Sprauance, Turney, Underwood, 
Wales, and Walker—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bradbury, 
Bright, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickin- 
son, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Ham- 
lin, Pearce, Shields, Sturgeon, Upham, Whitcomb, 
Winthrop, and Yulee—22. 

The bill for the relief of the West Feliciana 
Railroad Company, yesterday ordered to be en- 
cussed, was read a third time and passed. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 


Wepnespay, Aveust 28, 1850. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Underwood, being under consideration— 

Resolved, (as an amendment to the rules.) That 
motion may be made to lay any proposition to a 
amend a bill or resolution upon the table; and if 
it prevail, the proposed amendment shall be laid 
on the table, but the bill or resolution shall not 
go with it— 

Mr. Bradbury moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; and the motion was rejected—yeas 13, 
nays 18 

Messrs. Underwood, Cass, and Foote, advocated 
the resolution, and Messrs. Hunter, Dickinson, 
Douglas, and Butler, opposed it. 

Mr. Shields moved, and the subject was post- 
poned for the present. 

Mr. Clay moved to take up the bill to abolish 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, with 
a view of fixing a day for its consideration ; and 
the motion was agreed ta. 

Mr. Clay then moved that the bill be postponed, 
and made the special order of the day for Monday 
next, 

Messrs. Pearce and Foote presented amend- 
ments (which were ordered to be printed) hereaf- 
ter to be proposed to the bill. 

Mr. Atchison, by way of having a test vote on 
the bill, moved that it be laid on the table. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, the 
motion was negatived—yeas 16, nays 36—as fol- 
lows: Oy 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, 
Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs, 
Houston, Hunter, Mason, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Soulé, Turney, and Yulee—16. 

Nays—Measrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dick- 
inson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lowa, Doug- 
las, Ewing, Felch, Foote, Green, Hamlin, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Pearce, Phelps, Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
Whitcomb, and Winthrop—36. 

The bill was: then postponed, and made the 
special order of the day for Monday next, at one 
o'clock. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 
from the House, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. Shields moved, and the Senate proceeded 
to. the consideration of the bill from the House, 
granting bounty lands to officers and soldiers who 
have been engaged in the military service of the 
United States. 

Messrs. Bradbury and Downs opposed taking 
up the bill, and Messrs. Shields and Cass sup- 
ported the motion. 

And the question being taken, the motion pre- 
vailed—yeas 21, nays 18. 

The bill being under consideration, several 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands were agreed to. 

The last amendment of the committee was to 
add to the bill the following: 

Provided, further, That every person who may 
be entitled, under the provisions of this act, to 
receiye a certificate or warrant for bounty land, 
shall be allowed the option to receive such certifi- 
cate or warrant, ora treasury scrip for one hundred 
dollars where the quantity of land is one hundred 
and sixty acres, fifty dollars where the quantity 
is eighty acres, and twenty-five dollars where the 
quantity is forty acres; said scrip to bear an in- 
terest of six per cent. annum, payable semi- 
annually, and redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government. 

A short debate ensued ; and then, on motion of 
Mr. Badger, the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of Executive business. 

Aiver some time spent therein, the doors were 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 

Tuurspay, August 29, 1850. 

The bill making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy was reported, 
amended slightly, and ordered to be engrossed. 

After some time spent in considering the 
Bounty Land bill, the Senate went into. Execu- 
tive session. 

Frumay, Avevsr 80, 1850. 

In the Senate, a bill ting the right of wa: 
and a pore dopa tthe st Michigan 
to aid in the construction of a ship canal around 
the falls of the St. Mary’s river, was debeted, and 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

After the consideration of Executive business, 
the Senate adjourned till Monday. 

















Saturpay, Avaust 31, 1850. 
The Senate was not in session to day. 


Monpay, SevremBer 2, 1850, 

Mr. Dayton offered a resolu! ion requesting the 
Secretary of State to transmit to the Senate a 
copy of the report of Rev. R. R. Gurley, on the 
commercial and political condition of Liberia ; 
which was agreed to. . 
~ Mr. Downs introdueed a bill, with explana- 
tory remarks, for granting to Lovisiana certain 
swamp lands, on condition thatshe reclaims them. 

The general bounty land bill, from the House, 
was further discussed by Messrs. Underwood, 
Bright, Shields, Jefferson Davis, and others, and 
postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Clay called for the bill to suppress -the 
slave trade in the District, and, after some con- 
versation, it was determined, as it was two o’clock, 
to go into Executive session. 

When the doors were opened, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Tuespay, Szpremser.3, 1850. 


After the consideration of morning business, a 
bill to create the office of Surveyor General of 
the public lands in Oregon, and to provide for the 
survey and to make donations to settlersof the 
said public lands, was taken up, debated, and laid 
over till to-morrow. 

Mr. Clay then called up the bill to abolish 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia; 
which he supported in some brief remarks, 

Mr. Foote moved to amend by substituting pro- 
visions placing the whole subject under the con- 
trol of the corporate authorities of Washington 
and Georgetown, and empowering said author- 
ities to pass laws and inflict penalties for the ab- 
duction or enticement of any slave from the 
service of his master; also extending the habeus 
corpus to the case of individuals alleged to be 
slaves who claimed the right to freedom. 

Mr. Hunter addressed the Senate at length 
against the bill, as unconstitutional and aggressive. 

After further debate, a motion to postpone the 
further consideration of the subject until Tues- 
dav next was rejected—yeas 23, nays 27. 

Mr. Pearce moved to amend the original bill by 
adding sections imposing a penalty upon persons 
convicted of enticing or assisting slaves to escape 
from their owners, of confinement in the peniten- 
tiary for not less than two nor more than ten 
years. 

This amendment, after debate, was agreed to— 
yeas 26, nays 15. 

After further action upon amendments, and 
without coming to a vote on the bill, the Senate 
adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvuespay, Auavst 27, 1850. 


The House at length disposed of the various 
items of the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill, and under the operation of the previous 
question the bill was passed—yeas 132, nays 62— 
as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, An- 
derson, Ashmun, Baker, Bayly, Beale, Bennett, 
Bissell, Bokee, Booth, Bowie, Bowlin, Breck, 
Briggs, Burrows, Chester Butler, Thomas B. But- 
ler, Cabell, Cable, Joseph P. Caldwell, Calvin, 
Campbell, Chandler, Clark, Cole, Corwin, Crow- 
ell, Deberry, Dixon, Duer, Duncan, Eliot, Alex- 
ander Evans, Nathan Evans, Ewing, Fitch, Fow- 
ler, Freedley, Fuller,Gentry, Giddings, Gilmore, 
Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, Hampton, Hay, 
Haymond, Henry, Hibbard, Hilliard, Hoagland, 
Holmes, Houston, Howe, Hunter, J. W. Jackson, 
Wn. T, Jackson, Julian, G. G. King, J. G. King, 
John A. King, Preston King, La Sere, Leffler, 
Littlefield, Horace Mann, Matteson, McClernand, 
McDowell, McGaughey, McKissock, Robert M. 
McLane, F. E. McLean, MeWillie, Meacham, 
Moore, Morehead, Morse, Morton, Nelson, New- 
ell, Ogle, Otis, Outlaw, Peaslee, Peck, Phoenix, 
Pitman, Putnam, Reynolds, Robbins, Rockwell, 
Root, Rose, Ross, Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Seddon, Shepperd, 
Silvester, Spalding, Sprague, Stanley, F. P. Stan- 
ton, Stetson, Strong, J. B. Thompson, Thurman, 
Tuck, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Walden, 
Waldo, Watkins; Wellborn, Wentworth, White, 
Williams, Wilmot, and Wilson—132. 

Nays—Messrs. Albertson, Ashe, Averett, Bay, 
Bingham, Bowdon, Boyd, William J. Brown, Buel, 
Burt, George A. Caldwell, Carter, Clingman, 
Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colcock, Daniel, Dim- 
mick, Disney, Doty, Dunham, Durkee, Edmund- 
son, Featherston, Gerry, Gorman, Hall, Ham- 
ilton, Haralson, Harlan, I.G. Harris, Sampson W. 
Harris, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, Andrew John- 
son, Jones, Job Maun, McDonald, McLanahan, 
McMullen, McQueen, Meade, Millson, Morris, 
Owen, Parker, Phelps, Potter, Richardson, Rob- 
inson, Savage, Sweetser, Thomas, Jacob Thomp- 
son, ‘Toombs, Venable, Wallace, Whittelsey, Wil- 
drick, Wood, Woodward, and Young—62. 

Mr. Strong gave notice that he should to-mor- 
row move to take up the report of the Committee 
of Elections, in the Philadelphia contested elec- 
tion case. 

And the House adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, Aucust 28, 1850. 


The House of Representatives, after the trans- 
action of other business, reached the Senate bills 
on the Speaker’s table. The bill establishing the 
Territorial Government of Utah was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

A vote was taken on rejecting the Texas Bound- 
ary bill, and the question was decided in the neg- 
ative by—yeas 34, nays 168. 

Subsequently, Mr. Boyd moved to amend it, by 
attaching, substantially, the Senate bills provid- 
ing Territorial Governments for New Mexico 
and Utah; and, without taking the question, the 
House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Avueust 29, 1850. 


Mr. Boyd, who yesterday moved to amend the 
Texas boundary bill by attaching thereto the 
bills from the Senate, establishing Territorial 
Governments in New Mexico and Utah, to-day 
withdrew so much of the amendment as relates to 
Utah. 

Mr. Clingman then offered an amendment to 
Mr. Boyd’s amendment, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Territorial Government for South 
California. 

After which, a motion was made to refer the 
bill and amendments to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and upon this 
motion the previous question was ca/led. 

The effect of the previous question, had the 
gall for it been sustained, as it avas explained by 
the Speaker at the time, would have been to bring 
the House to a direct vote, first upon the motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole, and if that 
was voted down, then to a direct vote upon Mr. 
Clingman’s amendment to Mr. Boyd’s amend- 
ment, then upon Mr. Boyds amendment, 
and lastly upon tlie Texas boundary bill, 
whether Mr. Boyd’s amendment were adopted or 
not. 

To return to the proceedings of the House. 
After the ¢all for the previous question was voted 
down, leaving the motion to refer the bill and 
amendments to the Committee of the Whole still 
pending, ® motion was made to amend that mo- 
tion by instructing that Committee to report a 
bill for the government of the territory lying east 
of California, with the Wilmot Proviso incorpo- 
rated into it! Pending that motion, the House 
adjourned. It will be the first question in order 
to-morrow, when the House shall have resumed 
the consideration of the subject. 

Speeches were made by Messrs. Root of Ohio 
and Brooks of New York, the former in favor of 
the Proviso, the latter against it. 


Frinay, Avaeust 30, 1850. 

The House of Representatives laid on the ta- 
ble the bill to extend the patent for Jethro 
Wood’s cast-iron plough; and, after other pro- 
ceedings, resumed the consideration of the Texas 
boundary bill. No question was taken. 


SatTurpay, Avaust 81, 1850. 


Mr. Silvester asked the unanimous consent to 
offer a resolution requesting the President of the 
United States, if not incompatible with the pub- 
lic interests, to communicate to the House the re- 
sult of the mission of the Rev. R. R. Gurley to 
the Republic of Liberia, and especially the report 
of that gentleman now on the files of the State 
Department. 3 

Objection was made to the introduction of the 
resolution. : 

Mr. Bayly rose to ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to take up the Indian Appropriation 
bill. If the House would hear him for a minute, 
he was quite sure there would be no dissent. 

Mr. Sweetser objected. ‘ 

Mr. Carter moved that the House resolve itg&ir 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, with a view to prooced to the consid- 
eration of Territorial bills. 

The Speaker informed the gentleman that it 
would be for the Committee to decide what busi- 
ness it shguld consider. 

Mr. Daniel moved that the House go into Com- 
mitten of the Whole — private calendar ; but 
the motion disagr . 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi appealed to the 
Honse to take up the Indian Appropriation bill. 
He said that the Indians receive their annuities 
ata certain time, which has nearly arrived. It 
never can be explained to them why we do not 
pay to them their money. There is no objection 
to a single item in the bill. 

Mr. Butt rose to a question of order. He had 
no objection to taking up the bill, but had to the 
gentleman making 4 speech. 

Mr. Thompson said he was making no speech. — 

By unanimous consent, the House then took 
up the bill making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaties with Indian tribes ; and under the opera- 





tion of the previous question it was passed, 


became a law. 





The House took up the report made on W ednes- 
day by Mr. Stanly, from the select committee ap- 
inted in May last, to ascertain what persons 
olding office in this city under the last Admin- 
istration were engaged in electioneering during 
the Presidential contest, &c. and asking the 
House to take action on the refusal of Mr. Thom- 
as Ritchie and C. P. Sengstack to answer certain 
questions asked them by the committee. 

Mr. Stanly replied to the remarks of Messrs. 
Fitch and Meade, delivered on a former occasion, 
in opposition to the objects of the investigation ; 
and he noticed, among other things, the election- 
eering condnct of Democratic incumbents under 
the administration of Mr. Polk, and vindicated 
the resolution which had been reported, 

The previous question had been ordered on 
the several propositions pending, one of which 
was, requiring the Speaker to issue his warrant 
for the arrest of Thomas Ritchie and C. P. Seng- 
stack, to be brought to the bar of the House for 
alleged contempt, in refusing to answer questions 
propounded to them by the committee. 

Mr. Inge, to avoid a separate vote on the reso- 
—_ moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table 

The question was taken, and decided in the 
negative—yeas 82, nays 95. 

[Mr. Calvin said that he had agreed with his 
colleague, Mr. McLanahan, who has been called 
home to see his sick child, not to vote on certain 
questions, and this is one of them, until next 
Tuesday.| 

Mr. Butler of Pennsylvania moved that the 
House proceed to the consideration of the busi- 
ne:8 on the Speaker’s table; but the motion was 
decided in the negative—yeas 52, nays 75. 

The report of the select committee still being 
under consideration, the pending question was 
stated. 

The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Stanly) had offered the following resolution, viz: 

Whereas the select committee of this House, 
acting by the authority of the House, under a 
resolution of the 6th of May last, has reported 
that Thomas Ritchie and C. P. Sengstack have 
peremptorily yefused to give evidence in obedi- 
ence to a summons duly issued by said committee : 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Speaker of this House issue 
his warrant, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms, to 
take into custody the persons of said Ritchie and 
Sengstack, that they may be brought to the bar 
of the House, to answer for an alleged contempt 
of this House, and that they be allowed counsel, 
on that dccasion, should they desire it. 

Which Mr. Schenk had moved to amend, by 
making the writ returnable on the second Mon- 
day in December next. 

The question was taken, on agreeing to the 
amendment to the resolution, and decided in the 
negative—yeas 74, nays 103. 

The question recurred on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Carter, to strike out all after the 
word “resolved,” and to insert: “that the whole 
subject be recommitted to the select committee, 
with instructions to proceed by the ordinary pro- 
cess of investigation, to the discharge of their im- 
portant duties.” 

Mr. Williams moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table; but the motion was disagreed to— 
yeas 66, nays 72. 

Mr. Casey moved that the House proceed to 
mnt consideration of business on the Speaker’s 
table. 

The question being taken, it was decided in 
the negative. 

The amendment of Mr. Carter was then re- 
jected—yeas 46, nays 138. 

The question was taken on the resolution of 
Mr. Stanly, (to bring Messrs. Ritchie and Seng- 
stack before the bar of the House,), and it was 
decided in the negative—yeas 49, nays 122—as 
follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Andrews, 
Ashmun, Bennett, Bokee, Breck, Briggs, Burrows, 
Thomas B. Butler, Campbell, Chandler, Clark, 
Corwin, Crowell, Dickey, Gott, Gould, Halloway, 
Hay, Howe, William T. Jackson, James G. King, 
John A. King, Marshall, Meacham, Moore, Nel- 
son, Ogle, Otis, Pitman, Putnam, Reynolds, 
Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, Sackett, Schenck, Scher- 
merhorn, Silvester, Spalding, Sprague, Stanly, 
Stevens, Taylor, Thurman, Underhill, Van Dyke, 
and White—49. 

Nays—Messrs. Alberston, Allen, Anderson, 
Ashe, Averett, Baker, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, 
Booth, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Buel, Burt, Chester 
Butler, Cable, Geo. Alfred Caldwell, Jos. P. 
Caldwell, Carter, Casey, Clingman, Williamson 
R W. Cobb, Conger, Daniel, Deberry, Dimmick, 
Doty, Duer, Duncan, Durkee, Edmundson, 
Featherston, Fitch»Fowler, Fuller, Gentry, Ger- 
ry, Giddings, Green. Grinnell, Hall, Hamilton, 
Haralson, Harlan, Isham G. Harris, Sampson 
W. Harris, Haymond, Hebard, Hibbard, Hilliard, 
Hoagland, Holladay, Holmes, Houston, Howard, 
Hunter, Jos. W. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, 
Jas. L. Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Jones, Ju- 
lian, Kerr, Geo. G. King, Preston King, La Sére, 
Leffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, Mason, Matteson, 
McClernand, McDowell, McKissock, Robert. M. 
McLane, Fenis E. McLean, McMullen, Mc- 
Queen, McWillie, Millson, Morehead, Morris, 
Morton, Newell, Olds, Orr, Outlaw, Parker, 
Peaslee, Peck, Potter, Powell, Richardson, Rob- 
bins, Root, Ross, Savage, Sawtelle, Schoolcraft, 
Seddon, Shepperd, Fred. P. Stanton, Richard H. 
Stanton, Stetson, Strong, Thomas, Jacob Thomp- 
son, James Thompson, Venable, Vinton, Walden, 
Waldo, Wallace, Watkins, Wellborn, Whittle- 
sey, Wildrick, Williams, Woodward, and 
Young—122. 

On motion of Mr. Hibbard, the whole subject 
was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Bissell moved, but the House refused to 
adjourn. 

Mr. Richardson moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole House 
on the private calendar; and the motion was dis- 
agreed to. 

After farther proceedings, the House, at two 
o’clock, took the vote on a motion to adjourn. The 
result was, by tellers—ayes 88, noes 57. 

The yeas and nays having been demanded by 
one fifth of the members present, they were taken, 
and resulted—yeas 88, nays 84. 


Monpay, SepremBer 2, 1850. 

Mr. McLane asked permission of the House to 
make a few words of explanation He said that 
the difficulty which occurred between Mr. Bayly 
of Virginia, and Mr. Sweetser of Ohio, had been 
satisfactorily adjusted by explanation between 
Mr. Disney of Ohio, as the friend of Mr. Sweet- 
ser, and himself (Mr. McLane) as the friend of 
Mr. Bayly; and everything offensive and un- 
pleasant between them had been withdrawn and 
atoned.for, and the relations between them as 
gentlemen had heen satisfactorily established. 

Mr. Green introduced a resolution (ihe rules 
being suspended for the purpose by a vote of 126 
to 53) calling upon the President of the United 
States to report to the House the cost of each of 
the line of mail steamers in the service of the 
Government, comprehending the original advances 
to each, and cost, Xc., for repairs sinca, and the 
expenses, under separate heads of expenditure, 
for conducting the service; also, what receipts 
have been paid into the Treasury for postage or 
otherwise, from sid service, for each year; and 
whether said lines have been hypothecated in 
whole or‘in part to any foreign State, or to indi- 
viduals and corporations, so as to hazard their 
use or avuilability in the event of war. 

The resolution, under the operation of the pre- 
vious question, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Boyd, the rules were sus- 
pended to enable him to introduce a regolu- 
tion to make the Texas boundary bill the special 
order of the day for each day hereafter at 12 
o’clock, until said bill be finally disposed of. The 
resolution was, under the operation of the previ- 
ous question, passed. 

Mr. Harris of Tennessee asked for a suspen- 
sion of the rules, to enable him to introduce a 
resolution providing for the final adjournment of 
the present Congress at 12 o’clock on the fourth 
Monday. of September. 

The House refused to suspend the rules by a 
vote of 105 in the affirmative to 86 in the nega- 
tive—not two-thirds. 

Mr. Van Dyke asked for a suspension of the 
rules to enable him to introduce a resolution to 
instruct the Committee of Ways and Means to 
report as speedily as possible a bill to modify our 
present revenue laws, and so to increase the da- 
ties on foreign articles, which come into competi- 
tion with our own products, as to give fair and 
reasonable protection to the labor and industry of 
this country ; and thit such duties be made spe- 
cific whenever it is practicable to do so. 

The question was taken on suspending, by yeas 
and nays, and decided in the negative—yeas 89, 
nays 98. 

Mr. Brown of -Mississippi moved a suspension 
of the rules to enable him to introduce a resolu- 
tion to provide for making the bills reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia the 
special order for the third Friday and Saturday 
of September next. The House refused to sus- 
pend the rules. . 

Mr. King of New York moved a suspension 
of the rules to enable him to introduce a resolu . 
tion instructing the Committee of Ways and 
Means to report a bill so modifying the tariff of 
1846 as to make the duties on iron specific at the 
rates they would now be if the ad valorem duty of 
1846 had been made a specific duty equal to the 
ad valorem duty levied by that act at the time it 


The question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
the House refused to suspend the rules—yeas 65, 


nays 75. 
'  Turspay, Serremper 3, 1850. 
The House was engaged in the consideration 
of the. Texas boundary bill. Messrs. Daniel of 
North Carolina, McDowell of Virginia, and 


FREE DEMOCRACY OF INDIANA. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Dear Sin: I send you a copy of our proceed- 
ings in convention to nominate & ticket to be 
supported at our next election. 

‘The nominees are nien chosen from the tick- 
ets of both the other parties, as we thought 
it in«xpedient at this late day and under pres- 
ent. circumstances to get up an entirely distinct 
one of our own. They are men of sound prin- 
ciples, strong hearts, and good heads, and are 
the most of them, sure of being elected. They 
are men who will show that the doughfacedness 
and milk-and-water policy of Clay and Cass, 
Webster and Whitcomb, will be sorely rebuked 
when an opportunity offers, and that their doc- 
trines are far behind the age. 

Yours, most truly, 
Henry H. De Wor. 

Logansport, July 30, 1850. 

At a meeting of the Free Democracy of Cass 
county, at the court-house in Logansport, on 
the 27th of July, Thomas Tomlinson was called 
to the chair, and David Pinkerton was appointed 
Secretary. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That we now proceed to nominate 
a ticket to be supported at the approaching 
election, and we do hereby pledge ourselves to 
vote and sustain the ticket now to be formed. 

Whereupon, the ‘Convention proceeded to bal- 
lot, and it resulted in the choice of— 

Horace P. Biddle, Senatorial Delegate ; 

M. R. Wickersham, Representative Delegate ; 

D. D. Pratt, Representative ; 

E. B.Strong, Treasurer ; 

Jobn F. Dodds, Auditor ; 

Benj. L. Campbell, Assessor ; 

Jos. W. McCaughey, Coroner ; 

Blair Buchanan, County Commissioner. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That we will support the persons now 
nominated, and recommend the ticket to our fel- 
low-citizens as the best that can be formed under 
present circumstances. 

Resolved, That we adhere to the principles of 
the Buffalo platform, and will continue to main- 
tain the great truths therein set out, in prosper- 
ity or adversity, in success or defeat. 

Resolved, That the friends of Freedom, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, in Congress, deserve 
the plaudit of “ well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants;” while Northern doughfaces and compro- 
misers of truth and principle should and will be 
speedily cast into utter darkness. 

Resolved, That the circulation of the National 
Era be recommended to our friends, and that as 
far as possible a club of five be formed in each 
township in the county, as subscribers to the 
same. 2 

Resolved, That a central committee of five be 
appointed, who shall take into special considera- 
tion the propriety of establishing a newspaper in 
this place, that will advocate correct principles, 
and to circulate documents, &c, and that they 
reportat the next meeting; whereupon, Henry 
D’ Wolf, J. W. Wright, B. Z. Burch, J. Good- 
win, Wm. Sharp, were appointed such committee. 

Resolved, That the editors of the Era and the 
papers in this place be requested to publish our 
proceedings. ‘Tuos, Tomuinson, Chairman. 

D. Pinkerton, Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, of consumption, April }0th, 1850,in North Bloom- 
field, Trumbull county, Ohio, Deacon Asa Smitu, aged 57 








ears. 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Deacon Smith spent his early life in Massachusetts, from 
whence he removed to Bristol, Ohio, in 1820 

Deacon Smith was among the first to move onward in the 
great and noble reforms of the day. When intemperance 
was prevailing throngh all classes of community, he was 
with the first to unite and assist in forming Temperance 
Societies, and then to advance on the plan of entire absti- 
nence. And when but little feeling was manifested on the 
snbject of slavery, he was ready to embark with the foremost 
ranks as a friend of the slave. The anti-slavery cause with 
him was not an “abstract ides,” but was interwoven with 
his relizion; s0 that, on his death-bed he cou'd say, that 
for the last twenty years he had been engaged in no busi- 
ness but that he could ask the blessing of God to attend his 
labors. 

For a little more than one year previous to his sickness, 
he had been laboring in the cause of Christ as a colporteur, 
and during the year, although sick twenty-three days, he 
visited upward of fourteen hundred families, helding reli- 
gions conversation and prayer in every family that would 
permit it, and scattering religious publications from house 
to house. The last township which he traversed was Bris- 
tol. His heart being in the work, and he deeply anxious to 
do all the good he could, he labored beyond his strength, 
having sometimes held meetings every evening in the week. 
His streny th failed, and on the 29th day of January he went 
home, and went out of his house no mre. 

Many friends came in during the last day that he lived— 
he had a word for all; told them he was dying, and earnest- 
ly entreated them to be prepared to meet him in heaven. 
On being asked if the Saviour was with him, he said, “‘ Yes, 
I know Him whom I have believed, and He will keep what | 
have committed unto Him against that day.” A few min- 
utes before he breathed his last, he said, “‘ No other name 
but the name of Jesus. He will carry me safely a" 





Died, at his residence in Birmingham, Erie county, Ohio 
on eee hs evening, June 29th, Penns. STaRR, Esq., aged 
64 years and 10 days. 


Mr. Starr was a native of New London, Connecticut, 
where many of his connections still reside 

In 1810, he, together with an elder brother, emigrated to 
this conntry, which was at that time a vast wilderness, and 
inhabited only by the savage beast and men more savage 
still, with the exception of a few log cabins at the mouthe of 
the streams along the Lake. Although natarally of a strong 
constitution yet the hardships and exposures experienced 
in laboring at his trade, (that of mill-wright,) together with 
the dangers and privations endured during the last war, so 
far undermined his constitution, that for many years he has 
been afflicted with a pulmonary disease, from which he 
never recovered. 

In his death the community have lost a tried and valned 
citizen, his wife and children a kind ¢nd affectionate hus- 
band and tender father, the poor.a friend and ready helper, 
the Church of Christ a consistent and worthy member, and 
the poor and downtrodden slave one of their strongest 
friends. Indeed. for the few last years of his life, it appear- 
ed to be his chief object to enlighten people’s minds upon 
the great subject of human freedom. Possessed of a strong 
and vigorous mind aad well cultivated intellect, he took 
great delight in excercising them in the cause of trath and 
humanity, and hailed with delight every successful effort 
made by the friends of Liberty to sever the cords of bond- 
«ge, to oreak the fetters of slavery, and destroy the power 
of tyranny, and to set the downtrodden and oppressed 


free. . 

As he lived, so he died, the death of a Christian; and al- 
though it was a trying scene, and hard for friends to leave, 
yet they feel to say, Ali is well; what is our loss is his un- 
sperkable gain. Though dead he still speaketh; and his 
precepts and example will long be remembered by his 
friends and acquaintances, who are very numerous and ex 
tensive. 

The blessed hope which sustained him throngh life was 
his comfort and support through the valley and shadow of 
death ; and notwithstanding he suffered the most severe 
pain for several days, yet he endured all with Christian 
meekneass and resignation, and longed for his time to come 
to depart and to be with Uhrist—and when the messenger 
come he resigned without a struggle or a groan, and sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus, no more to awake until the tramp of 
God shall awake the slumbering nations of the earth, and 
call them forth to judgment. 


ocg~ Eastern papers please copy. 





Eciectic Mepicat Institute.—The annual announce- 
ment of this flourishing College appears in our columns. 
The Faculty have re-organized and the chairs are all filled 
by gentlemen of the highest reputation in their respective 
departments as teachers and authors. The Institute holds 
the same relative position in the American Eclectic system 
of medicine which the Medical School of Paris does to the 
old-school profession The vacancy occasioned by the death 
ofthe Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine has 
been filled by the election of Dr. I. G. Jones, of Columbus, a 
veteran teacher and practitioner, who is regarded by his 
frit nds as having no superior in our country in the depart- 
ment to which he has been chosen. 

Columbian and Great Western. 


OAK HALL, BOSTON. 

George W. Simmons, the well known proprietor of the 
large clothing establishment, sells splendid suits of clothing 
for a small amount of money. Traders in this section would 
find it for their interest to make their purchases at this es- 
tablishment. 


xP FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 

















ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
A’ 


Chartered in peso Session of 1849-’50—Matricu- 
sie Gee S, 224— Graduates, 65. 
on the ft Monasation of this College will commence 
four months. The chaise or : rember, 1850, and cuntinue 
as follows : ¢ Faculty will be arranged 

HORATIO P. G ’ 
ie Physiology ATCHELL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 

JOSEP. . BUCHANA . 
and Cerebral Physiviogy. N, M. D,, Medical Chemistry 
Pharmacy. £. JONES, M. D., Materia Medica and 

BENJAMIN L, HILL, M. D., Surgery ana Obstetrics 
EI. oan od JONES, M. D., Theory and Practice of 

WOOSTER BEACH, M. D., Emeritus 
Clinical Medicine. : ‘ Professor of 

WILLIAM OWENS, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
omy and Surgical Prosecutor. 

A gratuitous and preliminary course of lectures will com- 
metice on the first Monday in October; at the same time 
the Demonstrator’s rooms wil be opened, with every 
facility for the study of Anatomy. Tickets to a fall course 
of lectures, $60 in advance, (or well-endorsed note fir $70 ;) 
to two or more fall courses of lectures, $110 in advance. 
Matriculation ticket, $5; Graduation $15; Demonatrator's 
ticket, $5 ; (anatomical material abundant ;) Hospital ticket, 
$5, which gives access to the clin lectures of the exten- 
sive Commercial Hospital. from $2 to $250 per 
week. Stndents occasionally board themselves, in clubs, 
for one-half of this amount 

The leading principles of the College are, that all medical 
treatment should be of a safe and restorative, instead of a 
dangerous or debilitant character—that knowledge should 
be songht freely from all sources, and that no medical creed 
should be enforced by proscriptive associations The 
Eclectic system of practice embraces a great number of 
medicines and dial es not g iy known or 
used, and its success is believed to be nnequalled. The 
average mortality of cholera under Eclectic practice has 
been less than five per vent.—the average mortality from all 
diseases, less than two per cent. 

Students will call upon their arrival in the city at the 
office of Prof. B. L. HLL, agg 4 of the Facnity, north- 
west corner of Ninth and Elm. For further information, 
address, post-paid, 

JOSEPH R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean. 
THE AMERICAN REFORM MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, 
Of Louisville, Kentucky. 


7. General Assembly of the State of Kentucky passed 
an act chartering this College with ample powers, and 
the board of trustees have organized and appointed the fol- 
“oo mo 7 Principles and Practice of S J. i. 

rofestor ‘ractice 0; A. 
JORDAN, M D. Ticket, $15. war. 
Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology, to be 
filled. Tickets, $15. 

Professor of Materia Medica, Therapentics, and Medical 
Botany, C.J. CHILDS M D. Tickets, $15. 

Professor of General, Special, and Pathological Auatomy, 
Physiology, and Operative Surgery, J. GILMAN, M. D. 
Ticket, $15. 

Protessor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
Physival Diognosie, and Pathology, J. BEEMAN, M. D. 
Tickets, $15 

Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, A.H. BALDRIDGE,M D_ Ticket, $15. 

Professor of Legal Medicine and Natural History, W. W. 
WALTERS, M.D. Ticket $15. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy and Pro-sector, to be appointed. 
Ticket, $5. 

Matriculation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. 

The Lectures will commence the first Monday in Novem- 
ber next, and continue twenty weeks. It will be observed 
that the extraordinary length of the term brings the fee 
considerably lower than that of most other medical schools. 
Those wishing farther information will addregs (postpaid) 
A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D , Dean of the Faculty, at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky: or Prof. J. H. JORDAN, Dayton, Ohio; 
or Prof. ©. J. CHILDS, Madison, Indiana. “ 
Aug. 29—6t 














JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Genera] Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 





COMMISSION STORE. 


M.GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant,101 
Bowly’s Wharf. Baltimore, Md. Dee. 23.—ly 


THE BIBLE ALLIANCE: 
OR, THE PEN, THE PULPIT, AND THE PRESS— 
Containing Fourteen Discourses, delivered in Cincin- 
nati, between January 13 and April 21,1850: By 
T. H. Siockton. 


To. is an octavo volume of 288 pages, bound in emboss- 
ed cloth, at one dollar per copy—the same price at which 
it was issued in numbers. It can he sent by mail, to any 
part cf the United States, for seventeen cents postage. Per- 
sons ordering it now, will pay less postage than they would 
have done for the numbers, and have the advantage of re- 
ceiving it neatly bound. Address the Anthor, or any Cin- 
cinnati Bookseler. 

**To do full jastice to the sect principle, as sects com- 
monly make a boast of holding it, Mr. Stockton should not 
only be tolerated by the body he has_le't behind, as well as 
by other bodies, but cordially taken by the hand, all around, 
and welcomed into the circle of free and independent wit- 
nesses of the truth.””—Mercersburg Revi.w for July, 1850. 

Aug. 22—4t 








BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITIS 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, . 
WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,’ the leading pericdicals of Britain have become invested 
with a deeree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjoiuted, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, and the elaborate 
and ponderous treat‘ses to be furnished by the hist»rian at 
afuture day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz ., 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 





BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

In these periodicals are imed the views, moderately 
though firmly exprersed, of the three great parties in Eng- 
tand—Tory, Whig,and Kadical.“ Blackwood” and the“ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
British Review” owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in ita 
views on any one of the grand departments cf human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, br. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter ie of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,’”’ thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the ai vantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, ag 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York.immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 





»riginals— Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fae-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazin 3.00 =6do 


e 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the fonr Reviews 10.00 a6. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Mar21. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold at. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


ONG & BYRN, No. 2 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 

erty street, are now receiving and offer for eale on the 
most liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment of 
British, German, French, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 
the approaching season, consisting in part of— 


Cloths—blue, blaék, brown green, drab, and assorted colors. 

Reaver Cloths—bine, black, and evlored. 

Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 

Cassimeres—fancy and black. 

Doeskins—surerior style and finish. 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. 

Mohsir Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 

Delaines and Casbmeres—printed aud plain colors. 

Cobarg, Thibet ana Lama Cloths. 

Green aizes of various widths and qualities. 

Flannels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 

Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 

Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
pretty styles. 

English and Domestic Long Cloths. 

Brown Cottons—3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6 4, 10-4, and 12-4—a gen- 
eral assortment. 





Ticks of various brands, and a great variety of other goods, 


all of which they offer as above, and most respectfally so- 
licit purchagers to call and examine their stock. 
Aug 8—3m 





SPEECH OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. 
66 QIPEECH of William H. Seward, on the Admission of 
California. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850.” 
This admirable Speech,in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatly 
covered, (price $6 per 100, 12 ce.ts single,) is for sale by— 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM HARNED., 61 John street, New York. 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill Boston. 
DERBY, MILLER. & CO., Auburn, New York. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, “y 


CONTENTS OF No. 330.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Madame De Pompsdonr.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

2. The Shadow.— Ladies’ Companion. 

3. Scenes in mmigrant Vessels.—Morning Chronicle. 

4. The Heirs of Gauntry, Chapters Il, IIL.—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

5. The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind.— Examiner. 

6. The Imprisoned Lady.—Ladies’ Compunion. 

7. Maurice Tiernay Chapters 1X, X —Dublin University 
Magazine. 

8. The Battle of Idstedt.—Examiner. 

9. Royal Allowances —Spectator. 


With Poetry and ten Short Articles. 





Wasuineton , December27 , 1845. 
Of allthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind ir 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS, 
Published weekly ,at six dollars a year, by 
, E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Fonr-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 





CALIFORNIA PASSENGER AGENCY, 
179 Broadway, New York, | 
'S the Agency through which persons at a distance procure 
impartial information and the selection of berths and 
tickets, that secure a direct through conveyance on 
the most favorab'e terms. Information circnlars gratis. 
Everybody is invited to send for one. Life insurance done 


onthe mutual system. Ader be ee Gorrum & CO. 


For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personal! 
BR gamer are fh: os tragnar ee yh commen 


Hon. John Otis, Maine eus St«vens, Pa. 
James Meacham, Vt. S. P, Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. 4 Nath’! Albertson, Ia. 

Wm Mich. 
Loren P. W. Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
_ Wm. H. Seward, N. Y. Chas, D 





Holmes of South Carolina, addressed the House. 


LARD OIL. a 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake , Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. A 7’ 

THOMA ; EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, oO. 








MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. X1.—June, 1850. 
a by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
iollars in advance. 
°N ew Sicerters, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted, 
Contents of No. 11. 
lich Slavonian Philosophy. 
eraiee: of the Present Condition of Ireland. 
The ery 7 Arts in Russia. 
B ing’s Poems. 
Hildreth 8 History of the United States. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
asreet, Boston, and sold at the - June6—Imi 


BOARDING, 


MES. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
rox eee Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
t.. 2—t 








ST. LAWRENCE EXCHANGE, 
potspam, New York. SILAS HICOCK, Proprietor. 
Aug. 29—tf 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 

W LUAM 8, JARVIS, Jan. Attor To teenee on 
Geko pattern Piatt’s new build 

. south door of oof all kinds ,pune- 

with the profession, of @ rig 





‘ually attended to. 
yusr PUBLISHED, 
. Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
Lig Ap beng pete of his Scriptural Exercises 
sontaine) in hie recent pamphlet entitled “ Conscience 
im is iam Jay. An octavo pamphlet 


the Constitution ” By, cents, For sale by 








inp neat cover wi. HARNED, 61 John street, N. York, 
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